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SIX MONTHS OF WAR 


A running record of the conflict in terms of (1) war tension, as measured 
by front-page headlines, and (2) American stock price movements. 
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OUR OUTPUTIS: 


Here’s What One Up-To-Date Operator Says 
About His Allis-Chalmers Equipment .. . How 
It Saves Money . . . Speeds Up Production 
. ». Increases Profits! 


“After installing Texrope on our 
hammer mill, we now operate at 
a higher rate of speed with no belt 
slippage, and best of all, we have 


p>? 


increased our output 15% 

This is the good news that 
Donald R. Ross of Graham & 
Ross, Great Falls, Montana, re- 
ports. Nor does the story end 
here, for read further what Mr. 
Ross says— 

“There are times when this 
mill operates from 12 to 16 hours 
without stopping and in the five 
years since making the installa- 
tion we have not spent one cent 
for repairs of any kind. 

“In a plant such as ours we be- 
lieve Texrope has many advan- 
tages over direct drive, as we find 
there is more flexibility with a 
Texrope Drive in starting under 
heavy load. While our feed mill is 
small, we know of no mill in this 


territory turning 
out the amount 
of feed per eight 
hours that we do 

. and we give 
your Texrope 
Drive considerable credit.” 


Allis-Chalmers Helps You 
Cut Costs and Increase Production! 

This is the story of only one of 
the thousands of plants which 
today are cutting operating costs 
and increasing production...with 
Allis-Chalmers “full-measure” 
equipment! 

It’s important that you know 
about the new economies .. . the 
new profits...that Allis-Chalmers 


AN INCREASE OF 15% IN OUTPUT WAS EFFECTED 
by changing from direct drive to this modern 20 hp Texroy 
Drive... typical of Allis-Chalmers “equipment that pays for itself! 


can bring you. For over 90 years 
Allis-Chalmers has been progres- 
sively meeting the problems of 
industry ... finding ways to cut 
costs in your plant... make your 
workers’ jobs easier . . . increase 
your profits! 


Make use of this cooperative 
engineering service! Whatever 
your production problem, see the 
trained engineer in the district 
office near you ... or write direct 
to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment - 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines «+ Blowers and Compressors 
* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment + 
Saw \Mill and\ Timber | Preserving (Machinery +) Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining “Machinery * Power Farming 
Machinery Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 
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Vin\wereen \WIOIn Gla Givers 
Most for Your Money 


Now, in ‘‘One-Two”’ order, you can see how ‘‘All 3” 
low-priced cars compare. © See the 1940 Quality Chart. 
It shows you what each of *‘All _ low-priced cars gives 
you in size, comfort, safety, economy. @ Take Plym- 

outh’s Luxury Ride 


THE 1940 QualiT™ “HART- to discover the great- 


yee .| ermotoring pleasure 
; low price now buys. 
. sess ee = ’  %& . 


sae PICK YOUR BEST BUY THE EASY “ONE-TWO “WAY  ) 

















OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS— 


“Plyuotthe hat 27... Car’ hae M... Car’ 3 hat & 


T’S EASY TO SEE why thousands all 
over the country are switching to the 
big 1940 Plymouth 

For this 1940 Plyn 


feat th 
CaALUTE nha 


eS SNE EP 

This vear, high-priced cars resemble 
each other on 22 important features. 
But Plymouth is the only one of “All 
[hree” low-priced cars that gives you a 
majority of these features. 

See the 1940 Quality Chart at your 
Plymouth dealer's. Then take the Lux 
iry Ride and discover new driving en-, 
oyment...the result of finer car quality 
Plymouth is ¢as bu PLYMOUTH 
Diviston OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 


Business Men: See the low-priced Plymouth 
Cc mergric pik . ‘ >. > ahi . » - ™ 
ommercial Pick-Up and Panel Delivery. TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ HOUR, C. B. S. NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9-10 P. M.. E. S. T. 


10-40 PLYMOUTH @65 "6 re 











Uwrce-concsous is the service of the 
doctor who lives nearby. He can come 
quickly when symptoms of illness appear. 

Doubly valuable is power-plant insur- 
ance when engineering field staff and 
supervisors are stationed within quick call 
should trouble or disaster visit you. Their 
expert help in emergencies is appraised 
by grateful poli vholders as far more val- 
uvable than years of premiums. 

More than 400 field inspectors and super- 
visors help guard the major portion of 
America’s insured power equipment which 
is covered by Hartford. They do nothing 


else—make no other type of inspection, 


The effectiveness of their work is increased 
greatly by the efficient direction and co-op- 
eration of Home Office engineers. For 
seventy-four years this Company staff has 
devoted itself solely to studying power- 
plant behavior from the standpoint of 
safety. In no other association would this 
priceless background of knowledge be 
available to help inspectors— and, through 
them, to help owners of plants they inspect. 
Hartford not only specializes in this type 
of insurance, but its facilities are so wide- 
spread that Hartford emergency service is 
usually “just around the corner.” Ask your 
agent or broker what that can mean, 


THE HartrorpD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY Connccccu: 
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uring war tension in the last 
as ré fle fe d wn the noumebe r 
o! war headline , ap pe aring i 
York Time ¥ eat h day and ma 
up against {merican stock 
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Cheap Housing 


For THree years the U 
Standards, with $200,000 a 
PUPPoOse has been making 
materials and struct 
housing. Tl 

lable: it has furnished 
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agenmes with basic inftormat 


rials and, at the same time 
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pus check on the ability of those 
ils to measure up to the claims 


Now i Bureau's study 


for them 
g to a close at use to make 


} ssued, and 


re ports that have been 


to go with the study from here 


ckly questions 


wwencies and the 


that have got 
using ¢ Commer 


1) tment mto a lx 


Besides 


| VIACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY Is 


ght because of fore 

what it is, how big it 
w it’s doing page 2S Phe man 
General Mills, Ine flour 


held an informal experi 


sto kholders tH 


ent of 
tfacturers 
conference with 
t last fall, found it went off 


that they embarked on a 


tal 


reg 
of such get-togethers—page 22 
principle of lower unemployment 
wnsation taxes for emplovers having 
ord of stable employment will be 


a this Session when ( ongress ovetl 


the District of Columbia compen 
n setup Bills that would kill exper 
ating nationally are now pigeon 
District bill will 


‘4 


but action on the 


‘ the ¢ ongressional temper Nine 





On Business Abroad 


n F. Chapman, Fore ign Editor of 
siness Week, left Baltimore on the 
ercan Clipper on Monday, 
led for Lisbon. then Rome. on 
first leg of a trip through bellig 
nt and neutral Europe. While 
ng a routine round of misits to 
iness Week's European Bureaus, ing support that can only come from a 
great organization of vast resources. Back 
* Bearings to 


Back of SOS is the sort of engineer- 


ll interview business and polit 


the Balkans to 


leaders from 
don, make a first-hand check on 
var outlook at ‘ritical 7 t . 
| itloo : a ¢ ers oie But the biggest reason for specifying 
he great confuct, and bring back 

ings is the tradition of performance that every great en 


terial for a series of reports to 
gineer knows. After all, in a bearing, performance is the only 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


of it are laboratories that put - 


tests that are seldom encountered in actual service 
Bear- 


cutives on war trends and Amer- 
. : is 
thing that counts. & Industries, Ine., 
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All right, be 
skeptical! 


Go ahead and give Patapar a terrific | 


soaking—until it ought to fall to pieces. 
Boil it in water. Freeze it in ice. Smear 
grease on it. When you have done all 
this thoroughly and to your satisfaction, 
smooth it out and note that unlike ordi- 
nary papers your Patapar is still firm 
and strong. Does this suggest an answer 
to a problem? 


Patapar can handle 


—7 that you’d think | 
, impossible for | 
any paper 


It handles the products of 
the dairy industry—keeping 
butter and snug, 
clean, in its odorless, grease- 
resisting folds. 


cheese 


It is a great aid and bless- | 


ing for the meat packer who 
has many special 
both for his 

fresh products 
fats and juices. 


with their 


—y > 
Sanitary tamale 
wrap. ‘ 

~ for immaculate 
the hospital and laboratory. 


It is so white 


Patapar is made in many 
sizes, weights and finishes 
sheets 
printed beautifully. If you'd 
like to have sample sheets, 
just tell us the use for 
Patapar you have in mind. 


and rolls 


tp for surgical 
teriala that are 
to be aterilized. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St.. San Franciaco 
Branch Officea: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for 
Vegetable Parchment since 


he eet 


Parchment 


1885 





problems | 
frozen and | 


and clean | 
that science calls on Patapar | 
services in | 


It can be | 
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Painful Probing 

Over 26° of the real property in Buffalo 
is mortgaged and since 1930 more than 
6% has been foreclosed. Both these un 
palatable facts and many that 
could probably be duplicated in many 
Ameri an cities have been established by 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and 
related to the property tax. To 
spread the municipal and county burden 
around a little chamber’s re- 
port suggested two new sources of rev- 
enue in Buffalo—all the possibilities there 
license taxes and 


others 


high 


more, the 


seem to be—(1) new 
(2) a sales tax, which could be supple- 
mented by a tax on the gross receipts of 


business and professional transactions. 


Pre-Spring Flowers 
VIOLETS 
“mums” 


FOR SPRING, roses for summer, 
for fall—but nature’s flower- 
blooming schedule is revised by 
expert gardeners to bring blooms to per- 
fection for the pre-spring, 27th Interna- 
tional Flower Show, Mar. 11-16, Grand 


Central Palace, New York. 


being 


Law for Engineers 

book by lawyer and 
civil engineer Walter C. Sadler (“Legal 
Aspects of Engineering,” Wiley & Sons, 
$4) is to give engineers a general idea 
of the law pertinent to their business. 
Some 300 cases are presented, running 
from involving an 1822 balloon 
ascension that ended in $90 worth of 
to a garden (the balloonist had 
setting a precedent for in- 
through the 


Purpose of a new 


damage 
to pay up, 
juries incidental to flight) 
Federal Labor Act cases. 


Our Times 


Anxious to put the brakes on oil well 
drilling, which has been perforating the 
state of Texas like a cookie cutter in a 
batch of dough, the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has increased an old state ruling 
requiring about 24 acres of land per well 
to 20 In the week before the new 
ruling went into effect 359 permits were 
granted. During the same week 141 oil 


wells were completed. 


What's New? 

Viouins made of unbreakable glass will 

be exhibited at the Leipzig Trade Fair 
“Music Box,” a make of 

phonograph records will be introduced 

Mar. 1 by Rabson’s, Inc., New York, a 


chain of which heretofore 


acres. 


new 


retail stores 


specialized in the sale of other companies’ 


records and cameras. 


Awful Lawful 

Becaust FILLING 
more than 40 kinds of articles, they have 
“general stores” by the 


». Music, 


MOST STATIONS | sell 


been defined as 


Minnesota Supreme Court rhis 
resulted from the 
a Minneapolis " 


torial appraisal 


of a ruling by 
judge that 


get a 


required local 


state license before 
stores” are 


state 


“General 
from the 


drinks 
by statute 
license law ° 


Credit Unions Surveyed 


IN ALL there are now some 8,000 
and private employee 
the United States, a report b 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso 
about 500 of them hav« 
organized 1929, 
first taking cuts out 

They are all cooperative org 


their members 


credit un 


shows. and 
since when the 
sion began 
aries. 
tions which offer 
source for emergencies or large ex; 
tures. 
law in 42 states and approximately 
have obtained charters under a fi 
law enacted in 1934. Interest 
not allowed to exceed 1% a 
the balance of the 
ment. Among municipal emplo 
school teachers formed the 

and city firemen are 


Their transactions are govern 


rat 
mont 


loan after each 


have 


groups second 





Skins for Transports 





No di 


brought its neu 


that Curtiss-Wright 


38.000-lb. subst 
sphere transport out for test fli 
(BW—Feb1?’40,p2 
interest in the production met 
One, for 


forming 


}, there is a le 


which made it possible. 
stance, is the speedy 
air-tight, alumi 
for the fusel 


air ha 


streamlined, 
alloy “fairing skins” 


on this new “Cecostamp” 


mer, developed by Chambersh 


Engineering Co. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

Republican victories in the Ohio 
«special elections, with the G. O. P. 
scoring even heavier gains than 
those made in its sweep of the state 
in 1938, will be used as a trump 
card by third-term boosters, “Only 
Roosevelt’s ballot,” 
they are already saying, “can save 
the New Deal and 
years of Republican rule.” 


name on the 


spare us four 


Blessing in Disguise 

Tue BITTERNESS of Ohio New Deal leaders 
toward Gov. Bricker, because he forced 
the election in which Ohio Democracy 
had to go on its own without the 
magic name” on the ticket, is turning 
to satisfaction: the sweet uses of ad- 
versity are seen. The-defeat, they say, 
now confronts Roosevelt with the issue 
of “sacrificing” himself or his whole New 
Deal. It’s no longer just a matter of per- 


sonal choice 


G. O. P. Dodges the Primaries 


Meanwuite, the Republicans are _pro- 
ceeding without regard to the original 
party proposal that the rank and file be 
given a voice in the choice of Presidential 
candidates through the primaries. To 


date there is no real primary in which 
Taft—who probably has more delegates 
lined up than anyone else—can show 
whether he is a vote-getter outside Ohio 

Vandenberg and Dewey are staging a 
real battle in Wisconsin, but this is the 
only important one; there is some doubt 
whether the scheduled fight between the 
two in Nebraska will materialize 

Defeat of Dewey in Wisconsin will 
make it almost impossible for him to get 
the nomination. This is not equally true 
of Vandenberg, especially if he should 
be beaten by only a small margin. To 
win the nomination, Dewey must run 
like a bear-cat in the primaries, prove he 
is a better vote-getter than Vandenberg, 
Taft, or Bricker, whom G.O.P. le aders 
would infinitely prefer. 


Frank’s Egg 
Gienn Frank, the Republicans’ chief 
brain truster, may have laid an egg 
which will spell trouble if it hatches at 
the convention. In his program committee 
report, Frank rails at “measures which, 
although designed to check the 
competition of cut-throat 
practices, have tended to strangle the fair 


untaiu 


priv ilege or 


competition of superior management, im 
proved methods, or new products - 
Fair trade and Robinson-Patman Act 


proponents are raising their eyebrows at 


this It sounds precisely like 
ht voung New Dealers 
laws Bot} 


anti-fair trade act forces will advar 


used bv br i’ 
oppose Tair trace 
the Philace Iphia convention to 


comes out of Frank’s egg 


Belling Wallace’s Cat 
Secretary WaALLACE’s OPENING 
the certificate plan of processi 
wheat. cotton, and rice has been 
After listening pati 
s to Wallace's ar; 
his plan to vield funds for par 
ments to farmers, the House 
Committee 
canceled further hearings 
It was Wallace’s idea to 
important department offi 


him in quick 


ip short 


seve ral ho if 


suddenly and 


le aders follow 
arouse support for his scl 

he was tactfully but firmly 
back 


rhe mber SCCTILS 


a bill and then come 

committer 

elections coming on, to draft 
+} 


name on ¢ measure 


Absorbing Economies 


the S« nate, taxes « m 


Mranwuiut 
expected to vote about &200.000.000 f 
parity House 
taxes or not, is rapidly talking itself ints 


payments in 194] Phe 


ee ; 


accepting the Senate amendmet to 





CALL IT A DEATH SENTENCE Or call it 


Securities and Exchange 
utility holding company systems to in 
tegrate geographically and to simplify 
financially as required by Sec. 
Public Utility Act of 1935 


the matter to a head. They will be 


Service Power & Light, Commonwealth 
& Southern, Standard Power & Light, 
North American Co. and United Light 
& Power. On Apr. 6, if not earlier, 
the companies will appearing 
before the SEC’s trial examiners. 

The fact that Electric Bond & Share 
was one of the first served with an 


begin 


order doesn’t mean that it necessarily 
will be first to answer nor that it again 
has been “hand-picked” for a test case 
as it was when the SEC sought success- 
fully to force the major systems to 
register under the law. It’s largely that 
there had to be a first and that Bond 
& Share and Engineers were as handy 


design for living 4 la New Deal, it is 
now being put into full effect. The 
Commission 


has begun issuing orders to force the 
11 of the 

This week's initial show-cause orders 
against the Electric Bond & Share and 
Engineers Public Service systems bring 


followed by orders against Middle West 
Corp., United Gas Improvement, Cities 


inv. SEC assures evervone this is not 
1 crackdown. Yet the utilities believe 
the commission is committed to the 
return of operating properties to local 


management and ownership, that 








Wide World 
C. E. Groesbeck 
Chairman, Electric Bond & Share 


SEC Begins to Apply the Death Sentence 


tio 


sit ntegra 
tegration 
All the ompanies 

bring in their own integration pro 
on Dec. 1, 1938 The SE¢ 
working over them ever 
virtually approved those of 
Water Works, 
tric, ind Columbia Gas & 
Utilities Power & Light 


grated by SEC as it went throug 


American Gas 


ceive rship, and the same thing is aly 
to happen to Associated Gas & Ele 
tric Thus these five svstems will not 
be served with show-cause orders, The 
nine which are being served are told 
in effect, that their integratior p 
have been declared inadequat« 

Bond & offered to unif 


most of its 40 operating properties 


Share 
three major groups—one in the East 
and Southeast, another in the Central 
and South Central States, the third in 
the Northwest (BW Sepl Sp It 
never has had a formal reply from the 
SEC The 
vears to comply with the SEC's inte 
gration plans. Before that time expire 
a constitutionality fight may be ex 
} 


companies will have two 


pected— unless the next election change 


‘complexion of the SEC 
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MODERN STEAM HEAT 
DEFIES COLD WINTER: 
FOR GOULD ACADEMY 


Webster Moderator System Heats 
School Buildings Comfortably 
at 25 Below Zero 


ANNUAL COAL COST IS $4,000 


Wasteful Consumption of Coal is 
Prevented by Elimination of 
Overheating in Mild Weather 


Bethel, Me.—Steam heating with a 
modern Webster System has kept five 
Gould Academy buildi comfortably 
warm through six cold ine winters. 

A Webster Moderator System was in- 
stalled at Gould Academy during the 
1933-34 heating season. e following 
buildings were included in the installa- 
tion: Hanscom Hall, the new administra- 
tion building; Marion True Gehring 
Students’ Home, the girls’ dormitory; 
Bingham Gymnasium; Home Economics 
Cottage; and the Boys’ Dormitory. 


pending Agriculture Department appro- 
priation bill, thus more than absorbing 
the economies so far voted by Congress. 
Bi-partisan strategy is aimed at get- 
ting the farm money instead of 
holding up the bill until the chopping is 
completed in other appropriations. 


now, 


Wagner Rests 

Wirn Senator Wacner, Banking and 
Currency Committee chairman, in Flor- 
ida for a brief escape from Washington’s 
snow and cold, plans for an inquiry into 
monetary But 
signs still point to the start of such study 
in the spring. Senator Downey, old-age 


yx licies are suspen led. 


pension advocate, also is striving to have 
a subcommittee, headed by Senator Wag- 
ner, conduct hearings before the session 
ends on his resolution to inquire into 
“excess savings”—money saved and not 
flowing into investment channels. 


Precious Networks 
So precious Is RADIO to the politicos this 
vear that the Federal Communications 
Commission has received “suggestions” 
from the Administration’s upper-story to 
ease up on the networks and to tone 
down its recommendations for more dras- 
tic regulation. 

F.D.R. had already gone fishing when 
a leading bruadcaster with a friendly en 
trée to the White House presented the 
industry’s view of FCC’s report assailing 


| the chains 


Hanscom Hall, Gould Academy, Bethel, Me. 


The architects were Coolidge & Carl- 
son. H. E. Whitten Co. made the heating | 
installation. There was approximately 
12,500 sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 

When Holden Hall, new boys’ dormi- 
tory, was constructed in 1938, the Webster | 
Moderator System was extended to heat 
this building, adding 6,000 sq. ft. of in- | 
Stalled direct radiation. The Fels Co. 
made the installation. Randolph Evans | 
was the architect and Sullivan A. S. 
Patorno, consulting engineer, planned the | 
installation. 

Philip S. Sayles, A.M., 
Gould Academy, says: 

“We are in extremely cold country with 
temperatures ranging from 20 above to 
25 below zero during the winter months. 
These temperatures, coupled with fre- 
quent high winds, make heating difficult. 

“We have been very well satisfied with 
the Webster Moderator System. Our 
buildings are heated at a cost of approxi- 
mately $4,000.00 a year for soft coal.” 


LOW 
HEATING 
COST 


GET THIS BOOK ... Read the 
fact stories about economy and 
comfort in the heating of 144 
buildings. No exaggerated 
, claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. 
for “Performance Facts." 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating | 
Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


Principal of 


| Lapor 


Immediately afterwards, however, the 
FCC decided to revamp the practically 
completed document on which it had 
been working for a year. FCC 
considering postponement to Dec. 1 of 


also is 


the sweeping reallocation of broadcasting 
wave lengths, required under the Havana 
agreement, so that the listening public’s 
tuning habits will not be disturbed during 
the political campaign. 


That Big Merger 

No CONGRESSIONAL ACTION is in sight 
this session on the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s recommendations for 
merging Western Union and Postal Tele 
graph and its recent plan for consolida- 
tion of all American cable and radio 
telegraph companies in a single interna- 
tional system. The proposed consolida- 
tion split FCC 4 to 3, the majority con- 
tending that a single cable-radio system 
could obtain better traffic and service ar- 
rangements with the international serv- 
ices of foreign countries. A leaning to 
closer control is indicated in considera- 
tion given by FCC to putting govern- 
ment representatives on company boards. 
No positive recommendation was made. 


New Court Fails to Please 
HEADQUARTERS were displeased 
over one decision of the New Deal’s Su- 
preme Court this week, and very much 
worried over another. The ruling in the 
Consolidated Edison case makes it ap 
that labor can't take a 


parent unions 
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Arnold's War Chest 


IN THE Arnol 
is pushing his anti-trust drive e 
thusiastically. Look for 
investigation in N¢ 


Money, Thurman 
an ¢€al 
grand jury 
York of patent controls over el 
trical equipment and optical good 
As predicted here last week, t 
Department of Justice is 
to 


against the major oil companies 


prepa 


a “catch-all 


ing bring s 
soon as the Supreme Court decicd 
the Madison and Ethyl cases 
Pared by the Budget Burea 
from $1,309,000 this year to $1 
209,000, Arnold’s 
been raised by the Senate to $1 
$00,000 for 
least he has to expect is a 


war chest has 


next fiscal vear. Th: 
con 
promise between that figure and 


$1,250,000 voted by the Hous 








hand in enforcing National Labor R: 
tions Board orders by bringing suit cha 
ing contempt of court; only the NLRB 
has this right 

By consenting to review the Apex H 
siery case during the week of Mar 
the Court the final 
whether or not unions can be fined wm 
anti-trust Last year (BW—M 


27°39,p48), hosiery company 


will give word 
law s. 

the 
awarded $711,932.55 triple damages 
an aftermath of a C.1.O. strike: lat 
(BW—Dee2?’39,ps) the Third Cir 
Court reversed this decision. Incidenta 
the court may 
the future of the anti-trust drive against 


A-F.L. building unions. 


also shed some light 


Washington Pillbox 


APPLIED 


PRESSURE IS by fa 
groups to get the State Department 

push “block booking” on Allied buvir 
The is to make t! 


BEING 


commissions. idea 


Allies buy some of their farm products 


in the U. 
equipment and war materials... . A! 
swering a Federal Trade Commissio 
complaint, the Baby Touch Hair Re 
mover Co., Chicago, achieves a new hig 
in frankness by blaming all its present 
troubles on its advertising agency. . 

The way to rile residents of Hawaii is | 
refer to products shipped to the U.S 
mainland as “imported into this cou 
try.” The invariable retort is: 
country do vou think that Hawaii 

longs? ... At the of t 


To wl 


suggestion 


S. as well as buying mechanical! 


American Bar Association, Rep. Camp of 


Georgia has introduced a bill to stop pat 

ent attorneys’ long-standing practice « 

their ite al 
lawyers. > és No 


advertising services. 
issue among 
that will take six years to finish is a 
the House Appro 
priations Committee decided, refusing t 
okay an immediate the 
000,000 third set of locks at Panama. 


urgent defense need, 


start on $277 


proje I 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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§Latest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 


Dt EL cinsiiwnn bea nhetaaa semi aeebneeakeewadasaes od $110.2 120.9 106.4 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)..... Sek = 65.9 7.1 77.3 
Automobile Production ..... 102,670 95,050 106,400 
Engineering Construction Awards ‘en. News-Rec. é-wech ‘daily av. in Ghensende> $9,454 $9,210 $8,394 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . : eeu 2,455 2,476 2.566 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) can cea 3,732 3,718 3,612 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... . ceceee 1,517 1,642 1,653 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). 

Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


62 
34 
$3,284 
$6,708 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.). . 
Wool Tops (New York, 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) 


FINANCE 


Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues). 

U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable prem twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. ‘ia 

Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Beshenee (daily average) 

Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). s+ 08 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks =a 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.... 
"ee ~ Loans, reporting member banks. 4 
S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member bene. 
aan Securities Held, reporting member banks. . aie 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). . 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 117.6 119.2 117.2 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ..... jeees's 66eeeees sdane 30.7 31.1 306 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics).......... 70.0 70.0 70.0 
80 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)....... een 96.6 97.8 96.3 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 567 +739 566 





* Preliminary, week ended February 24th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 
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‘The customer is always 


right at hand—by Long Distance! 


A friendly telephone talk is like a hand- 
shake across the miles. It adds tact to many 
kinds of business contact. 

When you aren't able to visit all your 
customers as often as you'd like, you can 
still keep in close touch by Long Distance. 

When you travel, it saves both your 
customers’ time and your own to telephone 


ahead for appointments. 


When vou reach a central city, telephoning 
the outlying accounts that you can’t see 
every trip often produces orders that might 
otherwise slip away. 

When you learn of a pending price 
change, it usually pays to pass it 
promptly—by telephone. 

Such timely, personal calls build 


the good will that builds business. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Spring push in Europe could provide stimulus 


to lift business out of its downtrend by starting an 


early flow of new orders, 


But decline is nearing end 


of its run anyway, despite drop in retail sales. 


As YET, there is no conclusive evidence 
that the decline is reaching a bottom. 
But this is not as bearish as it sounds. 
For it is characteristic of recessions (and 
recoveries, too) that it is hard to find 
an industrial statistic that is not on the 
bandwagon; and it is difficult during a 
downtrend, to look ahead and discover 
the positive stimulant that will lift busi- 
ness out of its slump. Yet recoveries do 
fade into declines, and declines do feather 
out into recoveries. 


New Order Trends 


And right now, about the best that 
can be conservatively said is that this de- 
cline is feathering out; that it is not too 
far from reaching a bottom—persistent 
reports of diminishing new orders and 
liminishing backlogs notwithstanding. 
New orders, like everything else, slip off 
sharply once the production indexes begin 
to drop. Who wants to order when mills 
have plenty of spare time and man- 
power and when prices may go lower? 
But always something—perhaps a shock, 
perhaps depleted retail inventories— 
mes along to change the direction of 
the new-order curve. And when that 
appens, the turn is usually dramatic. 

\ spring push in Europe might well 
provide the shock that would lift business 

t of its lethargy this time. Once the 

irfare became destructive on a wide 

nt, increased foreign buying of muni- 
us would be inevitable—and_ business 
en would immediately anticipate future 
equirements. New orders—as in Sep- 
mber and October last year—would 
a sharp spurt. Then production 

ld step up to fill the orders. 


Sequence for an Upturn 


lt is an axiom that buying runs in 
es. This is indicated by the National 
istrial Conference Board’s index of 
In the fall of 1936, when 
‘iness men feared rising prices, labor 


orders. 


uubles, and wage increases, they all or- 

ed at once. And all the production 

tistics kept on the rise well into 1937. 

e sequence recurred in the fall of 1939, 

| it is likely to recur some time later 

his year—though it’s too early to assert 
tly when. 


Seasonal _ influences, 
working to check the decline. Automobile 
operations are up sharply—to above 100,- 
000 cars a week. Car manufacturers are 
reacting speedily to good retail sales over 
recent weeks, and further increases in the 
rate of production are due this month, 
when Ford goes over from a four- to a 
five-day week. Steel orders have shown 
a tendency to hold firm, and consump- 
tion continues at actual production lev- 
els. And railroads have begun to antici- 
pate their needs for additional freight 
cars for the heavy fall traffic with a 
dribble of spring orders. Any real sign 
of a business turn would let loose another 


moreover, are 


gust of equipment buying. 


important “ 


But one 
economy is not “doing its part 
ultimate consumer hasn't been buy 
Department 


sales dropped sharply from 96 in Dec« 


much as « xpected 


ber to 92 in January; and now anot 
dip is indicated in February to below 90 
The 


Snow 


blame 


hardly 


weather can be partially 
and cold in the South are 
spring 


conducive to purchases of finer 


Effects of Early Easter 

In addition, the early Easter, as was 
indicated (BW—Jan27"40,p13), is 
not serving to help things. The weathe: 


he re 


has been so unsatisfactory in spots that 


many households are postponing pur 
chases to get up-to-the-last-minute idea 
of Easter parade conditions. If tempera 
tures continue low, the season for items 
like spring coats and spring specialties 
might actually be skipped. 

Still, the buying power is there cal 


ried over from the good pay rolls of recent 








IN THE OUTLOOK — NON-DURABLE GOODS 
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Customarily, demand for consumer 


goods — shoes, dresses, overcoats, 
tires—precedes the demand for the 
heavier stuff, the durable goods. The 
economic sequence is this: Manufac- 
turers of non-durable goods get close 
to capacity in production, they get 
worried that they may not be able 


to fill orders, and so they enter con- 


tracts to construct neu plant or add 
The durable goods i7 
dustries then get mor ing. Now (see 


both 
able goods 


equipment. 


non dur = 
the 


chart), durable and 
production is on 
downward path. But when consumer 
goods production stops declining and 
turns up, it will give the signal the 


heavy industries are watching for. 














14 


months—and ultimately it will be used. 
Department stores are anything but over- 
stocked, if sales and inventory statistics 
just released by the Federal Reserve 
Banks of Boston and New York are in- 
dicative. Thus, re-orders for merchandise 
will tend to respond to any quick upturn 
in consumer demand. Furthermore, gov- 
ernment spending continues as a bolster- 


ing influence on retail buying. The net 
contribution to purchasing power went 
up again in January. “Economy talk” has 
yet to tie the Treasury's pursestrings. 

In the meantime, the Business Week 
Index will probably slip off during the 
next few weeks. The one-point advance 
this week is not to be interpreted as any- 
thing more than an interruption of the 


Business W eek : Var h d 


downward trend. But it’s worth n 
for luncheon-table conversation—w 
rise took place. In the week of F, 
the blizzard and cold snap in the « 
states caused an industrial “freeze.” 
loadings and electric power outp 
unusually sharply. The subsequent 
back naturally affected the Index 
erting an upward pressure on it. 











ae — NS Tn rane 
61,345 sq. m >¢ 8,178,000 
Boston—There are modest hints that 
the decline here is being arrested, 
though there are few specific facts you 
can put your finger on. 

There has been a slight quickening 
of orders in shoes and cotton textiles, 
but production has not stepped up 
significantly. In eastern Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, woolen and 
worsted manufacturers are finishing 
off spring lines with no immediate 
prospect of a rush of orders. How- 
ever, a 10% wage increase, affecting 
most of the 100,000 workers in the 
industry, will tend to offset the drop 
in hours worked. 


Heavy Capital Goods 


Manufacturers of finished capital 
goods are now feeling the brunt of 
the decline. This is to be expected. 
Their operations, particularly in elec- 
trical machinery and machine shop 
production, take time; and their back- 
logs run off more slowly than most 
heavy industries, even though they 
may be no larger to begin with. 

But there are good signs: (1) Many 
precision instrument manufacturers 
and tool shops are still working full 
time on government orders, and air- 
plane engine and machine tool com- 
panies are running at capacity; (2) 
with shipments cut off from Scan- 
dinavia, the paper and pulp industries 
in Maine and New Hampshire are 
booming—5,000 men are back to work 
in forests and reopened mills; (3) 
Maine farmers are enjoying the best 
potato prices in three seasons; though 
shipments are 6% down from last 
year, cash returns are up. 

Indeed, Bangor, Me., profiting from 
potatoes and paper, rivals Hartford, 
Conn., with its airplane engine plants, 
as the boom spot of the district. 








The Regional Business Outlook 
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iene i i 
194,810 sq. mi, pop. 10,413,000 
Sr. Lovis—The predicted drop in 
durable goods production (BW—Feb 
3°40,p14) has come. The steel rate, 
which held above 80% of capacity 
several weeks after the decline set in 
nationally, has now spiraled down to 
60%. Though orders are still under 
the production rate, mills do not ex- 
pect to let schedules drop much lower 

over the next few weeks. 

Coal production too has fallen off, 
and currently is running only 5% 
ahead of a year ago. The sudden in- 
crease in demand resulting from the 
cold snap was of short duration. Ma- 
chinery operations complete the 
round-up of this Reserve district’s re- 
cession; they, too, are down. 

Payrolls in the more industrialized 
northern sections of the area have 
been most affected so far. But there 
is an offsetting factor. Deeper drilling 
has brought new oil wells into produc- 
tion in southern Illinois fields, and 
Illinois may shortly push Oklahoma 
out of third-place state ranking (next 
to Texas and California) for the 
country. Expansion of the Reynolds 
Metal Co.’s works in Louisville, Ky. 
ultimately will provide about 1,000 
regular jobs. 


Vetals and Hardwood 


Because of the war, manganese, 
zinc, and lead mines are busy in north- 
western Arkansas; railroad demand 
for ties has been a boom to hardwood 
lumbering in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. 

Retail trade has held up fairly well 
despite the recession in industrial ac- 
tivity. Easter buying has of course 
been a factor. But the carryover of 
purchasing power from high payrolls 
of November and December is equally 
important. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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~ 386,116 sq. mi pop. 7,337,000 
Datitas—Economics and the weat! 
have combined to make longer-t 
income prospects in this agricultu 
region somewhat unpredictable, a 
merchants are hesitant. They’re 
stocking any more than they have | 

February’s snows and rains ha 
been bullish, after the months « 
drought; but subsoil moisture is st 
deficient. A 2% decline in cotton a 
age, indicated by the government 
striction program, is not of ma 
concern. Continued strength in t 
cotton price—around 104¢—co 
easily offset this moderate curta 
ment. 


Spring Planting Begun 


Farmers are not relying on natur 


or national industrial activity to d 
their work for them. A large area 

being planted to grain sorghums a1 
other feed crops to replace wheat a1 
oats killed by the January freez 


Moreover, in some sections, spring op 


erations on the land have begun fair! 
early. Some oats and corn alread 
have been sown. 


Recent losses among livestock rais 
ers and damage to citrus and other 
crops partly explain the falling off i: 


retail trade. And, until very recent), 


the thermometer also chilled shoppin: 


ardor for Easter finery. 
Industrial payrolls remain litt! 


changed, at levels 5% to 10% higher 
than in 1939. Houston, third larges' 
port in the United States in point of 


tonnage handled, has benefited fro 


the sharp increase in cotton exports 


But war demand for petroleum cor 


tinues disappointing, not only to Gulf 


Coast shippers, but also to the thor 


sands of highly-paid workers in thw 


drilling, producing, refining, and dis 
tributing departments of the industry 
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\ hose Cheap Housing Boom Is It? 


Bureau of Standards’ tests of low-cost building 


materials bring fight 


between 


federal agencies and 


Department of Commerce for control of the program. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
For the last two years a series of blue, 
rown, and pink pamphlets bearing such 
nspiring titles as BMS25 have been 
suing from the Bureau of Standards. 
Thev are full of graphs and drawings, 
iraw no conclusions, and make very hard 
reading, but they contain so much poten- 
tial dynamite that they have precipi- 
a six-month fight among federal 
ousing agencies as to what shall be done 
with the information in them. 

The pamphlets are reports on the 
studies of materials and structures for 
low-cost housing which the Bureau has 
been making under a three-year, $200,- 
(00-a-vyear program now drawing to a 
lose. As approved by Congress, the 
nrogram had a double purpose: (1) to 
furnish federal housing with 
asic information on the materials they 

ising, and (2) to check the claims 

f more or less novel types of structure 


agencies 


W being developed commercially. 

\ major objective of this second phase 
was to open the way to acceptance of 
these new materials under city building 
codes. Most 
standards in terms of walls so 

ches thick and of such and such mate- 
rials—making it almost impossible, in 
some localities, for a new material to be 


municipal codes still set 
many 


sed unless so many changes are made 
it its potential economies are lost 


Vaterials and Structures Tested 


Manufacturers were invited to submit 
samples of their product. Tests of the 
structural properties, and in many cases 
the insulating and fire-resisting qualities, 
were then made (without expense to the 
manufacturer) and the results, with the 
manufacturer's name and a detailed 
lescription of the product, were pub- 
lished in the BMS bulletins. Samples 
were submitted in the form of complete 

floor, roof, or partition sections. 

The low-cost objective was protected by 
1 requirement that the sale price of the 
materials not exceed 60¢ per sq. ft., 
oors 75¢, roofs 60¢, and partition 35¢ 
» date, reports have been published 
ighteen Tests 

ve also been made (as a basis of com- 
son) on conventional 8-in. brick walls 
various grades of workmanship and on 


new constructions. 


lard designs of wood frame and plas- 
valls. The tests on wood frame, as 
as on several of the new construc- 
which are mostly of wood, were 

» at the Department of Agriculture's 
‘orest Products Laboratory, but the re- 


sults were published through the Bureau 
of Standards 

The commonest type of new construc 
tion consists of a prefabricated panel 
with a sheet-steel frame, loose or fiber 
board insulation, and some form of fax 
ing. Thicknesses of this type vary from 
the 3-in. walls of the Insulated Steel 
Construction Co.’s “Frameless Steel” 
and Steel Buildings Inc.’s “Steelox” to 
the 68-in. wall of Harnischfeger Corp.'s 
“Pre-Fab.” The “Frameless Steel” panel 
is entirely of sheet steel with loose in 
sulation. “Pre-Fab” consists of 
shingles on a plywood sheathing mounted 
on insulating fiberboard supported by a 


wood 


welded steel frame. The inner face is of 
plaster on gypsum plasterboard. Other 
wall panels of this general type were sub 
mitted by Curren Fabrihome Corp. and 


the Bender Bod 
Co. and Whee 
mitted floor p 
Vario is forms o 
crete masonr\ 
hollow cells were 
Floors Inc., ¢ 1 
ings Corp., W. E. Dunn Mfg. ¢ 
Cement Stone Co and tl 
Concrete Masonry Associatiot 
Manufacturers Association of New 
and Structural Products Ins 
Wood onstructions 
plywood, fiberboard. or 
lath were submitted bv the Dy 
Plywood Association, the Insu 
and the Weston Paper and Mis 


The approaching end of the 


Clay 
frame ‘ 


pl ister 


research program has caus 


} } 
tie f 


argument among 
use shall be made 
and what direction 

to take. Althoug 

ards under the 


Commerce, most of the 


comes Depart: 
guid il 
has come from out sic 


gh the Centr: Ho 


an unofficial organizatio 


program 
partment, throu 
Committee 
housing agency representatives 

Last 
brought 


summer, however Comm 


in Robert L 


Davison fron 





The U. S. Army's New Flying Motorcycle 








Demonstration last week by Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. of this new “motor- 
cycle” plane for the U.S. Army Air 
Corps focuses attention on the “fli: 

ver” plane, which scored the biggest 
gain in civil plane production (up 
1059) last year. Adaptable for both 
civil and military use, the motor- 








cycle plane can take off and land 


a small space, has a speed rangi 


from a “hover” in mid-air to a 
The 
5O-ft. wing is partly responsible lor 


flap 


; / 


a 


clip. tremendous area of the 
the plane's performance the 
on the wing being so broad as to a: 


tually serve as a “retractable wing 























Dollar-a-Day Housing 


Announcements calculated to speed 
home-building came from two 
sources this week. While the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration was 
divulging plans for a publicity drive 
to encourage dollar-a-day homes for 
low-income families, it was revealed 
that the A.F.L. was withholding ob- 
jections to wage reductions in the 
building trades in areas adjoining 
the large metropolitan centers. 

The FHA campaign will be car- 
ried out in cooperation with manu- 
facturers, builders, and banks, with 
the government agency furnishing 
literature, posters, and movie shorts, 

The program contemplates two 
systems of payment, either of which 
is available to small-home buyers 
able to pay $25 a month or less. 
Under the regular mortgage insur- 
ance plan, with a 10% down pay- 
ment, a person paying $25 a month 
will be able to build a $3,500 house. 
If the modernization loan procedure 
is used, with higher interest rates 
and shorter amortization, but only 
a 5% down payment, a person pay- 
ing $25 a month will be able to build 
a $2,500 house. 

A.F.L.’s attitude toward building 
wage scales, it was reported, is 
prompted by the hope that construc- 
tion will be stimulated. The C.1.0., 
trying to invade the building trades, 
has been offering contracts with 
lower wages as an inducement to 
employers (BW-Feb.17’40,p46). 











Pierce Foundation and formed a Hous- 
ing Advisory Committee. Davison’s com- 
mittee saw in publicizing the Bureau's 
results a chance to stimulate building 
by promoting construction of very low 
cost houses in the $2,500 range. It felt, 
too, that by getting such houses built 
where building codes permitted, and in 
suburbs where codes did not apply, real 
pressure could be created for code modi- 
fication—long urged by housers as es- 
sential for a housing boom. A request 
was put through to the Bureau of the 
Budget that the program be stepped up 
to $1,000,000 a year, $600,000 for Stand- 
ards and $400,000 for Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

Having the program thus taken out of 
their hands didn’t sit too well with the 
housing agencies. Present legislation con- 
tains an authorization, never used, to 
build experimental houses; the agencies 
suspected Commerce intended to use the 
power and didn’t relish such “yardstick” 
competition. And the mortgage programs 
of past years have unquestionably built 
up a vested interest in maintenance of 
house prices at $5,000 or $6,000. 

The Budget turned down the proposal. 
Everybody, however, wants the research 
continued in some form or other, and the 
housing agencies have now agreed to ask 


Congress for permission to assign part 
of their funds to the Bureau of Standards 
—thus keeping the program under the 
thumb of the Central Housing Commit- 
tee. This proposal is now before the 
Budget. Meanwhile, though Commerce's 
promotion scheme has been postponed 
from its original January start, it has not 
been abandoned. 


Bonneville’s fron Mill 


West Coast business isn’t 
excited over potentialities of elec- 
tric furnace production. 


West Coast BUSINEsS isn’t inclined to 
get too worked up over the potentialities 
in the proposed establishment of a plant 
for production of pig iron by the electric 
furnace method at Bonneville. 

The Bonneville Administration, hard- 
pressed for industries to serve as a 
market, has been hot on the trail of 
several prospects willing and able to take 
a whirl at the electric smelting method 
(BW—Jan2?"40,p22).. When Administra- 
tor Paul J. Raver revealed Feb. 20 that 
the Sierra Iron Co. proposed to build an 
iron ore reduction plant at Vancouver, 
Wash. (about seven miles north of Port- 
land, Ore.), that it contracted for de- 
livery of successive blocks of Bonneville 
power up to 6,000 kilowatts, at $17.50 
per kilowatt per year, Secretary Ickes’ 
publicity staff was set loose. Enthusiastic 
West Coast newspapers began printing 
glowing editorials about “the founding 
of a great, new western industry.” 

As announced by the Sierra Iron Co., 
the facts are these: Initial investment 
will be about $100,000 for a plant and 
one furnace which will serve as a test 
installation of the electric smelting 
method (the first commercial test in 
this country). If the experiment works 
out, two 200-ton furnaces will be added 
for about $500,000. 


Heading the New Enterprise 

The Sierra firm is headed by D. H. 
Botchford, who was vice-president and 
general manager of the Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco, before it was bought 
by United States Steel in 1930. Columbia, 
incidentally, owns the only iron ore re- 
duction plant in the West at Ironton, 
Utah, using the conventional coke blast 
furnace method. Mr. Botchford is presi- 
dent of the Rich Manufacturing Co., 
producers of soil pipe, hydrants, valves, 
and fittings in Los Angeles and Portland. 

Second in command of the new Sierra 
firm is D. F. Hawkins, a mechanical engi- 
neer, who has been associated with Mr. 
Botchford in the Rich enterprise. Walter 
E. Hettman, San Francisco attorney, is 
assistant secretary. Directors include Al- 
bert E. Greene, of Seattle, designer of 
the electric furnace, F. B. Treeweek, E. 
F. Alt and Sydney S. Brown, all in the 
iron business in Los Angeles. 
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Mr. Botchford announced this w: 
San Francisco that 
bought from D. Earle Stewart, 
engineer, who owns extensive pro; 


iron ore WwW 


near Scapoose, Wash., where the 
iron ore deposits are said to rest 
stone for the melting operations 
tainable at various locations near! 


Economizes on Coke 


The smelting 
sponsors claim, produce pig iron 
about one-third the amount of co} 
quired in conventional 
closed tilting furnace will be us 
which part of the heat comes fron 
tric ares supplied by electrodes susy» 
into the bath; the rest of the heat 
from the burning coke. 

The first furnace is expected to 
operating about June 1 when 1,500 
watts of power are due to be del 
at the plant according to terms « 
contract. 

In connection with western m: 
for pig iron, figures of the U. S. B 
of Mines show that consumption i 
11 western states dropped from 2s: 
gross tons in 1935 to 229,000 to: 
1938 and there are currently about 
consumers. Something like 200,000 
are produced annually in the West’ 
single pig iron plant at Ironton, Uta! 


electric method 


process« 


Abandons Iowa Plan 


Sun Oil to resume company- 
owned stations, and chains wonder 
about their “last resort.” 


Last week, J. Howard Pew, presic: 
of Sun Oil Co., told assembled st 
holders that Sunoco plans to resume 
operation of 
stations. For executives of chain or; 
izations, the open announcement of 
policy that many an oil company 
been following at least experiment 
had the sound of a closing door. 

In the last five years, chain orga! 
watching the spread 


Sel t 


company-owned 


tions, warily 
punitive chain store taxation, have 
ured that they had one course of 
resort. If the going got too tough, t 
could always lease or sell their stores | 
the individual managers—thus becoming 
voluntary presumably ex: 
from chain taxation. Hadn’t the big 
companies done it successfully? 

The big oil companies had don 
but in the last couple of years there 
about 


chains, 


been a growing question 
successfully. Standard Oil of Ind 
started the practice in 1935, with 
Iowa plan—socalled because it 
begun in that state after passage « 
chain store tax that hit directly at « 
pany-owned _ filling Quick 
other oil companies followed suit, 
today most of the filling stations of 
country are dealer-owned. 

At first, the plan seemed a suc 


stations. 
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These folks hardly ever works late, since installin’ that neu 


MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 








( NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M 
CUSHIONED-TOUCH COMPTOMETER 


FOR FASTER, 

EASIER OPERATION: 
Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 
One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal pointers FOR IMPROVED 

FOR MINIMIZED APPEARANCE: no-glare an- 

—— Cenectiing lever built swer dials and 
o-glare answer dials side case large, legible 

Larger, more legible oa color and modern, numerals re- 

onswer numerals simplified lines to har- duce this fa- 


Restful grey-green color ia modern 





FOR GREATER QUIET: 
Mechanism floated in ; 
onus : GLARE resu lts arr“ 

1» eoemaponeiing in eye-fatigue ™ 

\ and lowered 

efficiency. New 


tigue-factor to 
@ minimum. 











Executives, familiar with the re- 
markable speed, Controlled-Key 
accuracy, and substantial economy 
of the Comptometer, have asked us 
how we found room for so many 
real improvements in the new Model 
M with the Cushioned-Touch. 
The answer is in greater speed... 
greater quiet .. . greater ease of Op- 
eration... and smproved appearance. 
Which, added to the fundamental 
Comptometer advantages, mean 
greater “Comptometer Economy”! 
To learn how the new Model M 
Comptometer, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods, can save time and 
money in the handling of your figure 
work, telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office for a demonstration in 
your office, on your work .. . or N 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. SS A compromerer 
Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. Se Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 




















WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


“I can carry up to a ton faster than a/| 
man can walk and lift it up to a 14 ft. | 


ceiling . . . . single-handed.” 
WHAT DEPARTMENT? 
“Any place in your plant where you want 


goods moved—and I’ll handle them in half | 


the time.” 
WHAT HOURS—WAGES? 

“Less than 25c an hour... 24 hours a 
day if you wish. No holidays, no insurance, 
and no extra cost for overtime.” 


WHAT ABOUT REFERENCES? 

“I’m doing a good job for some of the 
smartest operators in the country—in al- 
most every line of business.” 

Write for complete details segarding 
MOBILIFT. Prices begin at a little over 

$1000, factory. Vaughan 
Motor Co.,836 S. E. Main, 
Portland, Oregon. BW 1 








from all angles. Standard of Indiana 
reported that the fledgling independents 
did more business in their first year of 
freedom than they had done previously 
as company employees. Other companies 
reported the same experience. There 
was considerable talk about the gump- 
tion men will display when they’re work- 
ing for themselves. 

What was overlooked, apparently, was 
the fact that the plan’s inaugural co- 
incided with an upturn in_ general 
economic conditions. By a year ago, the 
marketing executives of major oil com- 
panies were singing a different tune. 
They wouldn’t talk for the record; but 
privately they were saying (BW—Jan14 
'39,p24) that they would have to quit 
holding an umbrella over weak dealers. 
Last summer Business Week reported 
that “market observers expect Sun Oil 
to be the first to make the sharp break 


| away from the Iowa plan” (BW—Aug 


12°39,p28). 


Penalty of Rash Selling Policy 

Basic trouble has been that 
dealers, on their own for the first time, 
haven’t had it in them to maintain 


some 


| margins. The oil companies know that 


sound practice requires a retail margin 
of 33 to 4¢, and they maintained that 
despite price cutting by track-side oper- 


| ators. But dealer-lessees, calmly ignoring 


such hidden charges as those for depre- 


| ciation of equipment, have gone after 


volume at any price. The result has been 
that dealers have lost their shirts. And 
the companies, to keep dealers in busi- 
ness, have gone up to their necks in 
credit arrangements for replacement 
equipment, have cut rents to the vanish- 
ing point, and have made many a queer 
deal to make a dealer come out on his 
price cutting. 

When the companies ran the stations, 


they sent inspectors around to see that 


every privy was spotless and that attend- 
ants didn’t miss a trick in selling extras. 
Now the companies say that dealers 
aren’t so snappy in pushing the inci- 
dentals—like car washing and tire sales 
—that make a station a service center, 
less dependent on sales of gasoline. 


A Hint from Colorado 


The Iowa plan suffered another loss of 
allure last summer, when the hint came 
from Colorado that the plan may not be 
the out from chain taxation that it’s 
been cracked up to be. Colorado’s state 
treasurer slapped the chain tax on a 
string of auto-supply stores operated 
as supposed independents under the 
Gamble-Skogmo name—and made _ the 
imposition stick in the state’s supreme 
court (BW—Jul15°39,p8). Colorado is 
getting ready to go after the oil com- 
panies on the same basis, and there's 
no telling who'll win—or to what other 
states the idea might spread. Ford Motor 
Co., in a similar battle over taxation of 
its dealerships, has won temporary 
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escape in a Colorado District C 
(BW—Feb17’40,p33) . 

Other major oil companies aren’t 
ing how far they have gone in Sunc 
direction. But, on the basis of pri, 
talk, the move back toward compa 
owned stations will continue. 


How Regulate Liquor? 
State monopoly question i. 


given national prominence by roy 
in District of Columbia. 


THE RESPECTIVE MERITS of private 
governmental sale of liquor are b: 
debated on a national stage, for the { 
time since repeal, as a result of the « 
rent Congressional investigation of 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Bever 
Control Board. The committee is bei 
torn between the arguments of lig 
dealers who can “transfer” precious 
censes for prices as high as $5,000, a 
voteless D.C. citizens who are irritated 
by the encroachment of liquor st 
into residential areas. 

Washington has a liquor consumptior 
nearly four times the national averag: 
Horrified by that, D.C. citizens’ organ- 
izations and the Federation of Churches 
have long contended that the fewer 
stores and the subdued salesmanship of a 
District-owned dispensary system, pat 
terned after neighbor Virginia’s, would 
be a great improvement over the present 
privately-operated system. District-dis- 
pensary bills were introduced last y: 
and the inquiry will give proponents full 
opportunity to publicize their point 


Monopoly’s Results Tempt States 


Main argument for monopolizing thy 
liquor trade is that state monopol 
average 30° more revenue, 20% less 
consumption, and 15°% lower prices tha 
private-license (BW—Aug20’ 
p27). Thirsty for revenue, more states 
are talking monopoly. Half a dozen co: 
sidered taking over the business last 
year, and a South Carolina bill to that 
effect caused a considerable rumpus be- 
fore it was killed last week. 

If the District of Columbia were to go 
monopoly, the 17 monopoly states might 
soon have other recruits from the 
“private” states. The liquor industry is, 
to understate, perturbed. Wholesalers 
and retailers would be wiped out; and 
distillers prefer not to deal with har: 
bargaining state monopolies which use 
their collective purchasing strength (01 
third of national sales) to secure low: 
prices and most favorable terms. 

Distillers say that monopoly of dist 
bution portends monopoly of manufa 
ture. Several monopoly states have 
yet-unexercised authority to distill and 
rectify. And the Oregon liquor monopo!; 
has long bottled gin, Scotch, and alcoho! 
under its own labels, says they “large!y 
outsell competing private brands.” 


states 
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You were wise enough to buy it... 


Have you been wise 
to read it? 


) pw life imsurance policy you so 
wisely bought have you ever taken the 
read ut, carefu from beginning t 


Do you know all the privileges, all the 
enehts and options, it offers—not only to 
but to those for whom you bought 


e insurance 


> These are things you ought to know 
the provisions in your policy are of 
itmMost importance | rom a practical 
nt of view, the time it takes to read 
inderstand them could not be better 


' 
t 


be sure, when you read your policy, 
may wonder why it contains so many 
ent provisions, and why it ts writ- 
n language that is so exact and 


led. There are several reasons for 


addition to the major provisions for 


pavment of a stated amount of money 
under the terms of the contract, a life 
msurance policy iffords the poli vholder 
many benefits and options. In order to 
make these provisions as clear as pos 
sible, each of them is set forth in detail, 
tor 

a. [he company wants you, as a policy- 
holder, to be thoroughly informed about 
the privileges to which you are entitled 
so that you mavy avail yourself of them 
if occasion arises, and 

b. By taking pains to define your rights 
in terms that are unmistakable, the com 
pany seeks to protect both you ind your 
beneficiaries from any interpretation of 
the policy whicl would be contrary to 
the intentions you and the company had 
when the policy was issued 

2. There are laws in many states which 
require that certain provisions be in- 


cluded in every policy, in order to define 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


jerick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MapIsON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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TUESDAY EVENING Fes. 27, over 1,500 members and guests 
of the farflung National Association of Manufacturers gath 
ered at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria for its National Modern 
Pioneers Banquet. The much publicized affair climaxed a 
series of regional banquets in 138 cities, honoring 500 modern 
pioneers, living “inventors and research workers who have 
made outstanding contributions to progress through pioneer- 
ing achievements on the American frontiers of industry.” 
he national banquet honored not only eighteen individ- 
uals (see list) whose attainments have been adjudged worthy 
of special national recognition, but ten collaborators in the 
development of du Pont Nylon, and 101 outstanding in- 
ventors and researchers in the New York area. The eighteen 
national pioneers received silver plaques; others, scrolls 
Back of the entire effort was a triple purpose: 
the modern pioneers; (2) to commemorate the 150th anni- 


1) to honor 


versary of the U.S. patent system; (3) to build up a backfire 
of public opinion against any basic changes in patent law and 
procedure, now considered by the N.A.M. to be under direct 
and indirect attack by Thurman Arnold’s trust-busters, the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, and certain “sin- 
Dec16°39, p18) . 

Main patent change, suggested by critics of the U.S. pat- 
ent system and fought by N.A.M., “would make it unlawful 
to sell or assign a patent or grant a license on any condition 
which would restrict the licensee in respect to price, quan- 
tity of production, the purpose for which the patent may 


ister, subversive groups” (BW 


be used, or the geographical area in which it may be sold. 
For violation of these restrictions the Department of Justice 
recommends the harsh penalty of forfeiture of the patent.” 
Robert L. Lund, presiding at the New York banquet, 
pointed out that the reward of the old pioneer was the title 
to the homestead he created; that the reward of the modern 


pioneer is the patent for the idea or the device he has created. 


Twentieth Century Pioneers 


1. 


3 


6 


9 


= 
x 


Edwin Howard Armstrong, Columbia University, pioneer of s 
radio achievements as the superheterodyne circuit and freq 
modulation 

Leo Hendrik Baekeland, Bakelite Corp., inventor of Velox pt 
graphic paper and synthetic thermo-setting resins and plastics 
William Meriam Burton, formerly Standard Oil Co. of Ind 
pioneer in ‘‘cracking heavy petroleum oils into gasoline 
Willis Haviland Carrier, Carrier Corp., pioneer in the science o 


conditioning and prolific inventor of machinery to apply it 


‘ 


William David Coolidge, General Electric Co., inventor of duct 
tungsten and an improved X-ray tube which bears his name 
Frederick Gardner Cottrell, developer of devices for the electros 
precipitation of solids and fumes from air and smoke 

George Oliver Curme, Jr., Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
coverer of many hydro-carbon compounds, such as Vinyl resins 
Prestone 

Lee De Forest, patentee of over 300 inventions, including the ‘‘thr 
electrode’ radio tube which made modern radio and _ televis 
possible 

John Van Nostrand Dorr, Dorr Co., Inc., 


extracting gold from low grade ores and for treating sewage 


discoverer of methods f 


Henry Ford, Ford Motor Co., first to apply assembly-line product 
methods to the large-scale manufacture of automobiles 

Charles Franklin Kettering, General Motors Research Corp., inve 
of many refrigeration and automotive equipment devices, includ 
the electric self-starter. 

Edwin Herbert Land, Polaroid Corp., who by the invention 
light-polarizing materials is bringing glareless light to human « 
Irving Langmuir, General Electric Co., pioneer in gas-filled elec 
lights and other electrical engineering developments 

Harry Steenbock, University of Wisconsin, originator of a process 
adding a Vitamin D content to foods by irradiation with ligh 
John B. Tytus, American Rolling Mill Co., one of the men no 
responsible for developing the cold process of rolling steel 
Charles Frederick Wallace, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
for his work in the purification of water by chlorine treatment 


outstand 


Orville Wright, co-inventor with his brother, Wilbur, of the air- 


plane, and inventor of numerous devices essential to aviation 
Viadimir Kosma Zworykin, RCA Mfg. Co., originator of the icor 


scope, the camera of modern television, and other devices 


“Inventors of Nylon,”’ E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., ten m« 


(not shown above) who collaborated in synthesizing the new ma 
made fiber which promises to put many silkworms out of work. 
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HOW THIS SERVICE 
MAY HELP YOUR EMPLOYES 
TO GET OUT OF DEBT 


MPLOYES can't do their best work 

when worried by overdue bills. It’s 
important to you as well as to them that 
they be able to borrow cash for emergencies 
For most workers have at some time unusual 
expenses 
for instance—which they can’t meet out of 
current income or savings. 


Loans for wage earners 
Household Finance service makes loans 
available to wage earners largely on their 
character and earning ability. At Household 
responsible workers can obtain cash for 
emergencies in a simple, private transaction 


a serious accident or long illness, | 


Neither endorser nor bankable security is | 


needed. No wage assignment is taken 

sorrowers repay their loans in convenient 
monthly installments which 
than 8°; of their monthly income. Thus they 
can get out of debt without sacrifice of living 
standards. Below are some typical loans and 
payment schedules. Each may 
choose the payment schedule which best fits 
his monthly budget 


average less 


borrower 

















| AMOUNT AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges a 
; casn | 2 6 12 16 20 
' LOAN mos, mos, mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan | loan | loan | loan 
i$ $ 10.38 | $ 3.63 (s 1.95 | 
; 50 25.94 9.08 4.87 | | 
| 100 51.88 | 18.15 | 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 | 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 1462] 11.49] 962 i 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50] 15.32] 12.83} 
250 | 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37] 19.15| 16.04 
400 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 | 





Above payments figured at 2',% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and ten other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly 









More from their incomes 

To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household also teaches and encourages home 
money management. Household’s booklets 
on budgeting and better buymanship show 
limited income families how to get more for 
their dollars. These practical booklets are 
now used as texts in hundreds of schools 
and colleges. 

Wouldn't you like to know more about 
this service for your employes? The coupon 
will bring detailed information. No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 279 branches in 182 cities 
ee ee eee ee ee eS eS SS eS eS ee ee ee eS eS eS eS 
HovusEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. BW-C-1 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Please tell me more about your loan service for 
without obligation 


wage earners 


Name 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Meet the Owner— 


And General Mills manage- 
ment finds in meetings that it’s a 
good idea to know stockholders. 


A STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING of a kind un- 
heard of a year ago took place in Boston 
last week, concluding a series of similar 
gatherings in major cities from coast to 
coast. The idea was born last July when 
James F. Bell, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., manufacturers of 
12% to 15% of the nation’s flour, was 
preparing his annual report. Bored, he 
wished he could talk to the stockholders 
personally—to something more than the 
two or three who might turn up for the 
annual meeting in Wilmington. The more 
he thought about it, the more certain he 
was that he had something worth trying. 

An experimental conference was held 
in Detroit Sept. 12, without benefit of 
ballyhoo, for officials were 
afraid the plan might flop. Personal invi- 
tations were sent to stockholders within 
To the delight and 
about 


company 


a 30-mile radius. 
amazement of the 
160 people attended. Other meetings fol- 
lowed—Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, New York, and Minneapolis. All 
told, almost 1,500 stockholders attended 
the seven meetings. The company now 
contemplates at least 15 
gethers annually. Next year, the 18 mills 


management, 


such get-to- 
and cereal plants scattered through 14 
states will probably operate before the 
stockholders’ eyes—on a moyie screen, 
with sound-track commentaries. 

These cozy “informals” were strictly 
Mr. Bell’s parties—he not only thought 
up the idea but played host. The setting 
was an extensive display of company 


products—flours, cereals, feeds, vitamin 
products—flanked by a refreshment table 
loaded with Wheaties and corn Kix and 
delicious cakes from the Betty Crocker 


General Mills executives take to the 
road to talk over company affairs 
with stockholders. Here Chairman of 
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kitchen. Sales promotion, of course, 
not neglected. Bell drove home the 
that the stockholders, 47% of whom 
women, ought to be loyal to their « 
products out of sheer self-interest 
General Mills executives realize, 
ever, that 
meetings lay not in the sales mess 


the principal value of 


that were delivered but in the quest 
that were answered about the acti 
of the always “their” « 
pany, not The detailed f 
data which Comptroller Gordon Ball 


ce ym pany 
“ours.” 


provided in seven comprehensive c!| 
emphasized the company’s airtight n 
ods of checking and controlling invent 
valuations, did much to exorcise lur} 
recollections of the Coster-Musica fi 
which apparently still haunt ner 
stockholders. 


Curiosity—and Self-Interest 


A heartening proportion of the q 


tions revealed an intelligent curios 
about such fundamentals as wages, ho 
working conditions, and collective | 
San F; 


works 


gaining. In labor-conscious 


cisco, when exact figures on 
earnings were demanded, officials trott 
out statistics proving that General M 
wage employees get more per week a1 
work fewer hours than t 
flour industry. 


The quest ions? 


average in 


Many of them hewe 
narrowly to the self-interest 
“Does the wheat market jumping aro 

affect our profits?” “Why did you chang 


c 


line of 


the 6% preferred stock to 5 cumu 
“These pension and _ hospitaliz 


they cost 


tive?” 
tion 
Others were concerned with the mecha 
effectiveness 


schemes—what do 


ics of “hedging,” the 

radio programs, and the tax burden (las! 
year taxes amounted to 132.6% of co 
mon stock dividends). Some stockhol 
ers even wanted to know 
was grown—and “why bring 
Every question was 


where th 
whea’ 
Canadian wheat?” 





the Beard Bell (left), and President 
D. D. Davis (right) have a get-to- 
gether with stockholders in Boston 
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§ pew YEAR The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New 


7 YEARS York celebrates its 97th Anniversary. 


The first policy in this long established 


OF LIFE INSURANCE Company was issued February 1, 1843. 


‘ . Admitted assets on December 31, 1949 
SECURITY and SERV ICE were $1,444,467,622, an increase of 
$45,040,126 over 1938. 


New imsurance for the year was 














$201,732,621 and the total insurance in force at the end of 1939 was $3,740,731,467. Payments in 
1939 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under their contracts, amounted to $134,155,356. 
The Trustees have set aside $17,784,266 for Dividends in 1940. 





{ BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 } 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per cent 
Cash in banks and offices .... 4.13 $59,641,609.07 =a f 
United States Government bonds . 25.49 368,128,484.30 Policy Reserves . . . - » . + + + + + + $1,254,159,089.00 
State, County and Municipal bonds 5.06 73,065,618.68 
Canadian Government, Provincial 
and Municipal bonds ..... 49 7,123,271.60 
Other + gemma bonds. .03 419,202.09 Other Policy Liabilities . ....... 16,209,380.10 
Railroa Dnt «esescen ee eo BD 219,400,612.12 
Public Utility bonds... .... 12.76 184,321,240.05 a 
iefesttie’ heads 4.08 $8.970.094.12 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in ad- 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . 1.04 14,946,025.00 — €,299,590.65 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) .... 15.40 222,510,907.11 eee 
Real Estate (at cost or less). . . . 4.04 5§8,375,449.41 Miscellaneous Liabilities . 
fT eeecuertrterree se. 146,355,064.85 
Premiums in course of Collection Reserve for Taxes. ... > 
and Reinsurance due from other 
Companies 2.22 ec c cece 1.09 15,782,881.05 . , a F 
9 5 S 4 ) 2nds 940 . 2. « 7,784,266.42 
Interest and rents due and accrued -99 14,224,461.95 at aside for Dividends in 194 $7,704,266.4 
Cash advanced to pay policy claims .00 21,884.00 
Estimated amount of deposits in 
suspended banks recoverable . . :00 40,853.39 
Collateral deposits as security for * Fund for General Contingencies and De- 
ogee of rents and mortgage 00 $9,500.00 preciation of Securities, Real Estate 
ol, By rt olin > alll tt lg : ’ ¥ ages R Estat a6 @ §1,423,482.10 
Real Estate taxes paid in advance . 08 1,080,463.54 Mongages and Real Estate - : 
Total Admitted Assets . . . 100.00 $1,444,467,622.33 Total Liabilities and Reserves . . $1,444,467,622.33 


"Established after transferring to this fund a special reserve of $1,550,000 which was included in “ Miscellaneous Liabilities” in the Company's balance sheet published as 
of December 31, 1938 and after making voluntary additions of $2,560,829 to the above policy reserves. 

Bonds subject to amortization under the provisions of the New York Insurance Law were taken at their amortized, i. ¢., their book values, Non-amortized bonds and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1939, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Securities carried at $16,196,957.92 in the above statement are deposited with various governmental departments, or banks acting as depositaries, pursuant to insurance 
; securities carried at $673,200.00 are deposited with banks pending exchange for cash or other securities, 


Supplementary Contract Reserves .. . 94,865,027.38 


2,536,949.32 


3,150,750.00 


Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . 39,087.38 


ews or insurance department authorizations; in addition 
ieiesinsatieeaniinetan ste aedienaal < 


— — — — 


She Mutual Life 


Inourance Company of Mew York 
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recorded for future study, but an e) 
tive survey of them has not yet 
made. 
When one lady naively asked y 
they “would keep on paying divi: 
—the company hasn’t missed one 
years—Mr. Bell declined to utter | 
| ecy but deftly turned the query t. 

account by warning his hearers t 
| lean years came, he would hope | 
| them rally round regardless. 

Mr. Bell believes his discovery h: 
reaching possibilities, regards the 
| latent in the country’s 18,000,000 
| holders as a giant which does not 

its own strength. 


Auto Credit Safeguard 


Merger of “police” services 
| raises barrier against financing 
| same car twice. 


AsK ANY MAN in the automobile fi 
business about his problems, and h« 
sure to mention, “Financing the 
car twice.” For that reason, ma 
man in that business heaved a hug: 
of satisfaction this week, when it bx 
known that the two big “policem: 
| the field were merging into a single { 
the better to prevent financing the 
| car twice. 
| The two big “policemen” of the ; 
| mobile finance business are George S 
| Galloway, Inc., operating in the M 
| West, and the National Title Clea: 
| Bureau, operating in the East. And t 
patrol the industry in this way: 
When a finance company underw 





the sale of a car “on time,” it imi 

| ately fills out a record of the transact 

| which it sends to one of these bureaus 
There the cards are kept on file; if 
second financing arrangement is wu! 
taken on the same car, the bureau imn 

diately sounds an alarm in the form of 
warning letter to the finance companies 


| Permits Check at Central Office 


Until the merger, the files of one | 
| reau could not be checked against 
‘| files of the other. Thus, a finance co 
| pany registering with Galloway could 
| know whether the same car had lx 
| “filed” with National Title. Now, h 
| ever, the filed information on automobil 
finance transactions of both services 
be available at one central office. 
Originally, the operations of the Ga 
way organization extended throug! 
16 Middle-Western states, while those of 
the National Title Clearing Bure: 
predecessor (the Financing Credit M: 
Association) covered 22 states in 
East. Late in 1938, the National Ass 
ciation of Sales Finance Companies took 
the Financing Credit Men’s Associat 
under its wing, gave it its present name 
and moved it to Chicago (BW—.\ 
26°38,p18). The N.AS.FC. chose ¢ 
cago as a focal point for nationwide 
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erations for the N.T.C.B—in case it 
decided to use its eastern coverage as a 
nucleus for branching out west. And it 
dangled before prospective members the 
added lure of simultaneous nominal mem- 
bership in the N.AS.F.C. 

But after a little more than a year’s 
experience, the national association de- 
cided that the specialized business of 
“card filing” (as it is known to the 
trade) could better be handled by an in- 
dependent organization, and thus offered 
the business of N.T.C.B. to George S. 
Galloway, Inc., which immediately ac- 
cepted. Under the merger, the coverage 
represented by some 228 finance offices 
and banks reporting to the N.T.C.B. and 
another 667 reporting to Galloway are 
joined together. 


100% Poster Audit 


Outdoor advertisers will now 
be able to get check on all 270,- 
000 boards for 24 sheet displays. 


Wen AN ADVERTISER buys space in a 
magazine or newspaper, he is guaranteed 
a certain number of readers who will be 
exposed to his advertising. The non- 


profit Audit Bureau of Circulations keeps | 


a constant check on the honesty of pub- 
lishers’ claims. 

But how about the outdoor advertiser? 
How reliable a guarantee has he of the 


number of people who will see his 


posters? 

Six years ago an organization called 
the Traffic Audit Bureau was set up to 
measure poster audiences. Sponsored 
jointly by the Association of National 
Advertisers, the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, and the Outdoor 
Advertising Association, the TAB has 
grown steadily and rapidly. In its 1939 
audit schedule it covered approximately 
160,000 twenty-four sheet poster panels 
in the U.S. 

Only trouble was that TAB left an- 
other 110,000 unaudited. And with 40% 
of the markets uncovered, no advertiser 
could make up any substantial schedule 
without including many unaudited cities 
and towns. 


Blanket Agreement Now 


Last week, TAB remedied that defect. 
From now on, it announced, it will audit 
100% of all posters owned by members 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association. 
In the past, TAB audits have been vol- 
untary; if a poster owner wanted his 
locations audited, he invited TAB to do 
the job and paid for it. Now the Outdoor 
Advertising Association is entering into 
a blanket agreement for all its members. 

Under the new set-up, TAB plans no 
change in its checking methods. Evalu- 
ating poster locations involves two fac- 
tors (BW—Oct26'35,p11). First is the 
“eirculation” at the location, or the 
number of people who pass by. Second, is 














Will the crane you buy today 
be out-moded ten years from now? 


Perhaps a slow-speed conventional and tapered-tread 
type crane will be satisfactory for your bridge drive wheels 
present production requirements. But assure long, trouble- 
will it be adequateten yearsfromnow? free life in Whiting 
Avoid the risk of buying an out- ‘T4#P°S- In addition, | 
moded crane. Select a high-speed enclosed gear Cases, 
Whiting. These cranes are built to enclosed load block, Flexible 
handle loads smoothly, quietly, and safety-first switch- Couplings 


: , tee board, clear-vision 
eficiently, with minimum wear and , 
cabs, and steel safety-tread footwalks 


maintenance. 
. make Whiting cranes a model of 
Whiting cranes have precision-cut safety first construction 
bone ge: . 
herringbone gears that ae ane Investigate this truly modern crane 
power smoothly and Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
eficiently—outlasting Ave., Harvey, Ill. In Canada: Whiting 
spur gears at least two Corp., (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 
to one. Rugged anti- 


friction roller bear- 

ings maintain all gears HOW TO WRITE 
in accurate alignment, a Traveling Crane 
reducing noise and Specification 

wear and adding years Tells how to order a 
to crane life. Flexible couplings crane to fit your 
transmit motor power without bind- p— needs. Mailed free to 
ing. Oil-cooled automatic load brake executives. 


Bearings 


Builders of quality cranes for over 50 years 


“OVERHEAD. TRAVELING CRANES 























They’ve done 
= oo 
it again! 

The best accident 
safety record in the history of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway is the great 
achievement of N. & W. employees in 
1939. 

The 1939 employee record is three 
per cent better than that of 1938, for 
which the Norfolk and Western was 
awarded the coveted Harriman Memorial 
Gold Medal ... is 90 per cent better 
than that of 1912, when the Norfolk and 
Western inaugurated the SAFETY MOVE- 
MENT . . . and is 43 per cent better than 
the average for all railroads of the 


prevention and 


country! 

That's progress! progress in 
safety that means this railroad in 
1938 and 1939 alone carried a total of 
2.286.000 passengers nearly 169,000,000 
miles without a single injury or fatality 
in a train accident . . . progress which 
has resulted in the actual saving of 904 
employees’ lives and the prevention of 
32,828 employee injuries since 1912. 

The Norfolk and Western's safety 
achievements are the result of years of 
practical planning, the expenditure of 
millions of dollars for improvements to 
equipment and facilities — and above all, 
the efforts of the railway’s employees 
themselves. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway's 
progress in safety means a safer rail- 
road on which to work, a safer railroad 
on which to travel, and a safer and more 
efficient transportation system for the 
shipper and receiver of freight. 
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if 


‘| 
| 


This fluoroscopic device developed 


| 
| by General Electric, for use on ailing 
| auto tires, makes it possible to see 
where and why a puncture or blow- 
out will take place before it happens 





X-Ray Your Tires, Mister? 


—wiz. the stone bruise reveal 
the tire above. Known as the “7 


o-Scope,” the machine can be ri 





around a service station, opera 


on a regular electric outlet. 





what the trade calls a “position value” 


rating, which is determined by such 
things as the speed with which traffic 
travels at that point, whether traffic is 
predominantly pedestrian or automobile, 


| and the visibility of the poster. Multiply- 





| ing “circulation” by “position value,” a 
comparative rating is established for 
| each location. 

| Poster owners work these figures out 
for themselves, according to a standard- 


| ized form. Periodically, a TAB field audi- 


tor comes to town. He does his own 
| counting and figuring at random loca- 


| tions. If his estimate is within a permis- 
that of the 
owner, the rest of the owner’s figures are 
okayed. If not, the field auditor checks 
location. 


sible tolerance of poster 


every 

Currently, TAB is working out a new 
schedule of audit, which will probably be 
based on a three-year cycle. One third of 
each 


| the industry would be re-audited 


year, so that at the end of every three 


years all locations will have been covered. 


Ill Wind for Citrus 


Blizzard in East tumbles 
| market as California prepares to 
cash in on Florida freeze. 


WHEN ORANGES FREEZE IN Fiorina, the 
public assumes that California growers 
will get rich—and vice versa. 

But last week, following 
freeze (BW -Feb3’40,p17), 


fornia growers were trying 


the Florida 
while Cali- 
to estimate 
just how much money they might expect 
to get in better prices, the East had a 
| blizzard. Trains ran ‘way behind sched- 
! ules, fruit piled up at shipping points, 





and prices promptly dropped as low as 82 
a box—symbolizing the sensitiveness 
complexity of the citrus market 


California growers do expect better 
prices this summer as a result of 


Florida freeze, because without the f: 
there would have been too many oranges 
and any reduction in the national « 


improves the market. 





But, as a long-range matter, thes 
not expect any pot of gold, because fre 
ing is a see-saw. One year on 
nipped; next year it may be the ot 


Without the Florida freeze, 1940 n tru 
have been a tougher year. With re the 
tion of the national crop, Califo I 
hopes to get prices sufficiently higher rou 
make a little money. How much Chi 
money is hard to estimate. Five « use 
more per box on the 1989 California 

: : ext 
(rizona citrus crop of above 48,0000 | 
boxes adds up $2,500,000. Because anc 
costs have been paid, it represents « , Val 
profit, bui not a very big one. If pul 
gain turned out to be 50¢ a box, | h 
would be something else again. tha 

For Florida growers the big news of gua 
the week was the United States Supr of t 
Court's refusal to pass on the const of 1 
tionality of the Florida cost-of prov i 
tion law. That law, passed to pro Yo 
the citrus growers, empowers a com den 
sion to fix a minimum price when 5 CHE 


of the growers complain. Independent 
canners went to court. 
The state court, enjoining enforcem: 


held the law The 1 
jority opinion of the United States 5 


unconstitutional. 


preme Court held that the state « 
was in error because the question of t 
before it ‘1 


to the lower col 


law’s validity was not 





case was remanded 
and will be hanging over next year’s cr 
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rRucK BUYERS - 


“Best Haulers—Best Savers—Best Sellers’’ in the entire 
truck field. That’s Chevrolet trucks! And the fact that they're — 
the “‘best sellers’’—the fact that truck users buy more Chev- ONLY CHEVROLET Truck 
rolet trucks than any other make—is conclusive proof that YOU ALL THESE FAMOUS 
Chevrolets give better haulage service at lower cost! Truck = yo. LUXE TRUCK Cans « cx 
users know that Chevrolet’s extra-sturdy truck chassis and “NEW HYPOID Rea® 
extra-sturdy truck units throughout mean greater endurance ay 
and longer life! Truck users know that Chevrolet's famous 
, Valve-in-Head Six-Cylinder Truck Engine gives the maximum . fw cone 
pulling power at the minimum cost! And truck users know 
that the nation’s preference for Chevrolets is the buyer's (VocwemPower Brobes, 2-S 
guarantee of their greater dollar value. Take the doubt out spmronal on Heavy Duty » 
of truck buying this year—profit by the combined experience | 
of the truck buyers of the nation—choose Chevrolet trucks! More than 
Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to give you a thorough “THRIFT ever, the | 
demonstration—today! F ~CARRIERS 

OR THE NATION” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION «+ General Motors Sales Corporation « DETROIT, MICH, 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


BRING 
FEATURES 


ed Rear Aste 
mMode!s at extra cost) 
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MINE MAINTENANCE 
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“‘ON JOB 35 YEARS AND STILL 
IN ACTION,” SAYS CHILTON 
PAINT COMPANY ABOUT THEIR 
YALE CHAIN HOIST 


35 years on the job—and still 
going strong! That's something 
of a record—a testified record. 


Says Chilton, “Day in and day out 
for 35 years this hoist has been 
lifting ton vats of paint. We've 
probably saved enough in that 
time to buy ten others like it." 


Which certainly ought to be an 
incentive to look into Yale hoists. 
Particularly when they can bring 
you exactly the same sort of serv- 
ice. Contact your local Yale dis- 
tributor. He has the facts at his 
fingertips. 






THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., y. S.A. 







IN CANADA: ST CATHARINES, ONT. 
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What’sa Machine Too!? 
Industry now in spotlig!) 


produces equipment for five ba-(, 
manufacturing processes. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY Mi: 
thau opened a recent meeting wil 
chine tool men by asking, “Just \ 
machine tool?” Many a_ business 
would get a black mark if he | 
answer that question. In fact, Mr. \J 
genthau probably knows as muc!l 
machine tools and about the 
which makes them as thousands of 
in industry, and that is next to not 
Yet the machine tool industry 
in the public eve today 

Simply put, a machine tool is a p 
driven machine used to cut 
metal. The National Machin 
Builders’ Association, however 
little more technical and restrict 
it. Its definition is “a power-drin 
plete metal-working machine 1 
able by hand, hav ing one or more t 
work-holding devices and used { 
gressively removing metal in thi 
chips.” That stretches far enoug) 
clude grinding, honing and lappi: 
chines (which remove chips so Tine 
can be seen only under a microscope) . | 
excludes, on the other hand, su 
portant machinery as presses 
metal shears, forging machines 
stamping machines, all of which 
cut metal. 


Five Machine Tool Processes 


There are five basic ma 
processes: milling, planing, 
boring, and grinding. A ma 


takes a piece of metal, such as a 1 
automobile cylinder block or cran} 
and by various operations carves ¢ 

it to the desired final shape. TI 
chine tools are required in manufact 
almost all metal products, including 
chine tools themselves. Hene« 
referred to as the “master too 
dustry.” 

Mass production of radios, ref: 
tors, automobiles, guns, and sco 
other products would be imposs 
out machine tools. Work now 
machine tools is so accurate that 
can be made within limits of not 
ten-thousandths of an inch, but 
lionths (or much less than the thi 
of a human hair). These precision } 
can be produced rapidly in dozens 


lots of ten thousand, according t 


| nature of the demand. 


A Small, Volatile Industry 


As essential then to U. S. industry 
bread and butter to American boys 
girls, the machine tool industry 
prisingly small, scattered geograp! 
and volatile in its operations. Its t 
business in an average year (if any v 
could be called average) is about $1 
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1,000, or less than the net profits of 
eral Motors. It has no Detroit, no 
Pittsburgh, no Akron. It is comprised of 
) companies of which 150 do 95 per 
t of the business. A few companies 
ploy as manv as 5.000 men, but the 
erage builder has $800,000 invested 
| a payroll of 200-250 
The industry as a whole employs 
sind 50,000 men (less than Chrysler 
rp.). Its total investment is close to 
150,000,000, which puts it farther down 


the pigmy class 


Cincinnati a Big Center 
Cincinnati likes to claim the distine 
n of being the biggest machine tool 
wnufacturing center, though that title 
disputed by Rockford, Hl., and Cleve- 
d. Ohio. New England, where the in- 
stry got its start, is dotted with ma- 
ine tool builders: high spots are Provi 
ence, Worcester, Hartford, Springfield, 
Vt. Others are located around the east 
and middle west Rochester, Detroit. 
Milwaukee, small cities in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Wisconsin) The point is that no 
city is king-pin. Honors are well dis 
buted. 
If it is a case of feast or famine with 


the steel industry, it is even more so with 


the machine tool industry. Its ups and | 


wns are wholly unpredictable. Today, 
purred by foreign orders as well as by 
lomestic buving (the most urgent of 


tich is aircraft), it is speeding along at | 


of capacity. Yet back in the black 
davs of the early Thirties it got 


gged down so that it scarcely ran at all | 


was the figure for one month). It is 
often said by machine tool men that they 


are the first to feel a decline in general | 


business, because managements won’t in- 


vest in new equipment when sales are 


dropping, and that they are the last to | 
benefit from a pick-up, because recovery | 


sually is first felt in consumer goods 
rather than in capital goods 


Two Types of Machine Tools 
In general, there are two broad types 
of machine tools: standard general-pur- 
pose machines and specialized single-pur- 
ose machines. The job-lot shop will 
equip itself with general-purpose ma- 
chines which can do a variety of work 
The big mass-production factories (such 
is Ford, Caterpillar Tractor) will have 
much machinery designed for repetitive 
work on a single part (like drilling all 
oles in an electric motor frame in one 
eration). In recent years more skill 
is been built into machine tools, more 
erations can be performed automatic- 
ly, aside from loading and unloading, 
a single mac hine That has made for 
ore complicated designs, more expense 
building machine tools. Machine tools 


in take much credit for increasing the | 
roductivity per worker, hence contrib- | 


ting to shorter hours and higher pay. 
Though today machine tool builders 


ave on their books orders each of which | 


“CAR UNLOADING TIME RE- 
DUCED OVER 85% BY ONE YALE 


ELECTRIC TRUCK,’ 
Says Huge Glass Company.* 


85% saved in car unloading time 
—and only one truck does it! 
Sounds incredible—but here's the 
testified fact. 


Says the company involved, 
“Formerly this particular job took 
32 hours to complete. Now, our 
Yale Electric Truck cuts the time 
to two and a half hours—saves us 
$18 on every carload handled!”’ 


Supposing you could cut your 
handling costs that way too— 
wouldn't it be something worth 
investigating? Well, you can! Call 
our nearest representative. He'll 


tell you how. ’ 
"Nome on request ye oP a we 8 > 








THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. => 
PHILADELPHIA DIVISION PHILADELPHIA PA..U.S.A 67" i 


IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT 





Makers of Yale Hand Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, Electrical 
Industrial Trucks, Hand Lift Trucks and Skid Platforms 
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( Senthkmen 


OF THE BUSINESS WEEK AUDIENCE, 


may we have a word with you 
about housing and concrete? 


Housing, we know, is predominantly a family prob- 
lem. Yet we address you, not as husbands or fathers, but 
as bankers, investors, builders and business leaders. For 
housing is also a business—and may well be a part of 
your business. 


Whatever your interest in new homes, you are neces- 
sarily concerned with how well they are built, and hence 
with the type and quality of materials that go into the 
walls, floors and roof. 


Jerry-building, with its wake of blighted neighbor- 
hoods and defaulted mortgages, is poor business for 
everybody. Durable construction is essential to safe 
long-term financing, profitable rental investment and 
high resale value. 


We invite you to make a full study of the possibilities 
of concrete. We, at the Portland Cement Association, 
have done a great deal of research to help builders im- 
prove the quality of concrete homes and to lower their 
cost. You will be impressed with the pleasing appear- 
ance of recent concrete homes. These homes embody 
every type of architecture from conventional to ultra 
modern and have superior beauty and comfort. Their 
strength, firesafety and practical immunity to termites, 
weathering and decay assure low maintenance and low 
annual cost. 


The public has been quick to recognize these advan- 
tages. Selection of concrete by 45,000 families in the 
past four years makes it the fastest growing type of 
home construction today. 


The Portland Cement Association isa national organ- 
ization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
through scientific research and engineering field work. 
We shall be glad to supply business men with helpful 
literature on concrete homes or other construction 
involving the use of concrete. 


Portland Cement Association 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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calls for a dozen or more of the same 
machines, ordinarily a sale consists of 
one machine. As a result the industry 
cannot apply in its own manufacture thx 
mass production methods which it has 
made possible in other industries. Th 
problem is further complicated by th 
frequent demand for highly specialize 
machines. Nevertheless, the industr 
often makes small parts and sub-assem 
blies in quantities, produces  certai) 
parts, such as headstocks, interchang 
able over a range of sizes. 


Prices Cover Wide Scale 


Prices go all over the map. A smal 
bench machine can be bought for $50 
The U. S. Navy, in contrast, recent) 
contracted for three huge plate planer 
to cost $249,000 each. Roughly, the sell 
ing price represents about one-thir 
labor, one-third material and one-third 
for engineering, development, taxes 
profit and many other elements. Th: 
“net” over a period of years is estimated 
at four per cent, the slack of the bad 
years eating away the profits of the good 
years. 

Over the years domestic buyers, not 
foreign, constitute the bread-and-butter 
market for machine tools. Normall 
motor car companies are the biggest 
spenders, but temporarily airplane mak 
ers have crowded them into the corner 
Machine tool builders themselves are the 
next best customers. Then follows a 
number of industries: agricultural im 
plements and tractors, electrical equip 
ment, road machinery, railroad equip 
ment, textile machinery, office equip 
ment, the Army and Navy (which latel) 
have been one of the best sources of 
business). Some machine tool builders 
sell direct, others through dealers, stil 
others by a combination of the two. 

Like automobiles, machine tools be 


| come obsolete in design even faster than 


they wear out. There are three major rea 
sons why machine tools are bought: (1 
to increase production, (2) to replace 
old equipment with lower-cost, higher 
production, better-precision machines, 
(3) to manufacture new products. 


Rugged Individualists 


Most machine tool builders are rugged 


| individualists who own and run their 


own businesses, who came up through 
the shop the hard way, and who essen 


tially are production-minded men. More 


and more of them each year, however! 
are becoming sales-conscious and are do 


ing far-range planning. To that group 


within the industry the current flurry of 
prosperity doesn’t bring a broad smile of 
satisfaction, because they know only too 


| well what the end of the present Euro 


pean conflict will mean. They are think 
ing of the time when foreign orders again 
will be scarce, when hard-headed U.S 
customers will have to be convinced that 
big cash outlays for new machine tools 
should be made. 
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SIX MONTHS OF ECONOMIC WAR 


By Sept. 3, 1939 political and ideological issues had ripened and 


Europe’s economic conflict again became a war in name as well 


as in fact. 


Today, the Editors of Business Week report on the 


first half-year of that war and appraise its impact on business. 


Six MONTHS have passed since that grim 
Sunday in September when Britain de- 
clared war on Germany the mo- 
mentous event was immediately red- 
lettered by the sinking of the S. S. 
(\thenia. 

During all of 
troops have faced each other along the 
entire Franco-German but the 
only real land battles have been fought 
n Poland and in the twin war in Fin- 


and 


these months masses 


border, 


land. A country nearly three times the 
size of England has disappeared from 
the map of Europe—divided and swal- 
Germany and the Soviet 
three weeks of fight- 


lowed by 


Union after only 


ing. Finland’s gallant three-and-a-half 
million people can hold out for only a 
little longer now unless really important 
aid comes soon from friendly and more 
powerful neighbors. 

Though the most spectacular 
naval battle was fought off the 
of Uruguay, the submarine and mine 
warfare in the North Sea is the only 
serious and continuous fighting that has 


war's 


coast 


taken place between the western bellig 
erents. After six months, the Germans 
claim a toll of nearly a million-and-a- 
quarter tons of enemy and neutral ship- 
they have 
the 


ping, while the Allies say 
sunk two-thirds of the submarines 


Nazis had at the outbreak of hostilities 
But, with the British supposedly com 
the of 


claiming to 


pleting new vessels at rate 
a day, and Germany 


der construction, even the 


a whole fleet midget submarines un 
naval warfare 

has been inconclusive 

hostil 


evidence 


Business, after a half-year of 
little 


how the war is going to mold its future 


ties, has conclusive 
wari 


BW 


has bee n mtens fied 


Actually, of course, economi ure 
started long before last September 

—Aug2t id, pol) It 
but it 
first phase. The tactics and the weapons 
used at the end of February 


has not yet moved beyond the 


were those 
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The Impact on American Business 


Sratistics HARDLY TELL the story at all 
When the war broke out, the Standard 
Statistics average for 90 common stocks 
stood at 89. Currently, it’s around 97. 
There’s not much there to indicate that 
for six months a war has been going 
on in Europe 

There’s another statistic, too, that’s 
just as colorless. Business Weex’s In- 
dex of Business Activity is now just 
about where it was when the war 
started. As of Sept. 2, the index 
registered 108; now it’s around 110. 

Commodity prices, however, throw 
out a hint. The Moody's Index has 
risen from 140 to 160—about 15%. 
And that is suggestive, though anyone 
familiar with his indexes knows that a 
20-point gain in Moody's is inconclu- 
sive. It’s one of those indicators that 
move fast, once they start moving. 

hus, the statistical record of war is 
not very exciting. Indeed, an economist 
from Mars who dropped down on this 
earth, and analyzed the figures, might 
well write back home: “America’s just 
gone through six months of placid 
business improvement.” 

The Martian would be right in his 
appraisal of apparent effects; but he'd 
be wrong in his evaluation of under- 
lying effects. For the war set the tone 
for industrial activity for the last six 
months, and it will be a continuing 
influence on the American economy for 
months to come. Though right now the 
war is not in the foreground of Ameri- 
can business, it still is very much in 
the background. 


Inventories, Prices, Exports 

Five specific economic developments 
can be directly attributed to it: 

(1) Business men immediately began 
building up inventories to take care of 
eventualities—shipping difficulties, wage 
increases, price advances. And over- 
night, a hand-to-mouth policy switched 
to a several-months-ahead-protection 
policy. 

(2) Prices responded quickly to this 
expansive inventory policy. But, after 
the first burst of enthusiastic buying, 
some commodities sold off. Indeed, hogs, 
lead, and sugar—like the business index 
and stock prices—are just back where 
they started. 

(3) Corporations promptly initiated 
plans for building factories or install- 
ing machinery, Deferred maintenance 
was rapidly made up, which explains 
why factory construction has been a 
brighter spot in the building outlook 
(BW—Feb17'40,p13,14). 

(4) Exports expanded. At the Janu- 
ary rate, shipments were running a 
billion dollars a year better than in 
1937 or 1939—by no means bad export 
vears. 

(5) Finally, the war re-emphasized 
the strength of the dollar in world 
markets. The flow of gold to this coun- 
try accelerated; today the dollar is 


the most-sought-after currency in 
international exchange 

But, as yet, the war is notable chiefly 
for its break with what happened last 
time. When German soldiers crossed 
the Polish border, it was expected by 
people with long memories that stock 
prices would break, that there would 
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Industrial building in the United 
States moves in waves, as these charts 
show. Two of the biggest of these 
waves are directly traceable to the 
World War: (1) the rush of construc- 
tion shortly after 1914 when American 
factories struggled to meet British 
and French demands for war sup- 
plies; (2) the post-war wave, when 
American plants enlarged capacity to 
help reconstruct Europe. Question: 
Will the current war induce a new 
wave of plant expansion? 


be an instantaneous commercial freeze 
throughout the United States. Instead, 
stock prices jumped, commodities were 
in demand, new orders increased. The 
war opened things up, instead of con- 
gealing initiative. 

This burst of buying built up back- 
logs of big corporations; and though, 
along about the middle of November 
and December, orders started to decline, 


the volume of business on the books was 
sufficient to carry the December Bus 
ness Week Index of Business Activity 
to the highest level since 1937. But in 
January—partly because business men 
were treating the war conservatively 
the index started to go down; and this 
month the decline gathered momentum 

The recession comes at a time when 
the war's chief tangible effect on 
domestic business is observable; ex 
ports have definitely turned up. As yet, 
it is too soon to say that long-term 
expansion is under way; but it is safe 
to conclude, if exports continue at the 
January rate, they might well snap 
business out of the current recession 

Meanwhile, one essential difference 
between the war of the “teens and the 
war of the “forties is apparent. Ameri- 
can business will not derive the same 
lift as a decade ago—simply because 
the nation’s industrial capacity is 
greater today than it was then. The 
charts on this page make the point 
Back in 1914-1918, industrial building 
took a tremendous rise. Business organi 
zations did not have the plant capacity 
to turn out the war orders, so they had 
to erect factories and buy new ma- 
chinery. And after the war, this process 
of factory expansion continued. Ameri- 
can machines were busy reconstructing 
Europe. 


Greater Capacity This Time 


This time, however, there is not the 
same pressure on domestic plants 
Capacity to produce is far greater than 
in 1914, One example will suffice. Back 
in 1914 domestic steel mills had the 
capacity to turn out 40,000,000 tons of 
ingots annually. By 1919, capacity had 
jumped to 54,000,000 tons. But today, 
capacity is 17,000,000 tons greater, at 
71,000,000 tons a year. So there is not 
the same incentive, or compulsion, to 
construct new plant—particularly since 
most business men, after their experi- 
ence with over-capacity in the depres- 
sion ‘30s, are thinking in terms of 
potential demand when the war is over. 

Still, the main influence of the war is 
not to be discovered in_ statistics 
Rather, it’s to be found in a basic 
change in attitude. Business executives 
still remember 1914; they recall how 
wages went up, how commodity prices 
ultimately rose, how supplies were fre- 
quently delayed. And they want to be 
prepared. So they are just a bit more 
inclined to expand than to contract; 
they are more anxious to have large 
inventories than small inventories; they 
would rather be slightly overstaffed 
than understaffed. 

And until that attitude is checked by 
actual events—until business men decide 
generally that the war, as a business- 
builder, is a dud—this must be set 
down as its chief contribution to busi- 
ness to date. It’s a psychological, more 
than a tangible, contribution. 
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SIX MONTHS OF TWO WARS 
Busines trends immediately before and immediately alter the outbreak of fighting 1914 and 1939 
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.. BRING LANE-WELLS 
OIL FIELD SERVICES AS 
NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


“Down time” costs an oil well opera- 
tor money whether he is in Okatoks, 
Alberta or McAllen, Texas. Opera- 
tors know that profitable operation 
demands fast, efficient Technical Oil 
Field Services when they are needed. 
To save “down time” costs Lane- Wells 
has branches in every major field in 
the United States. Experienced crews 
are available for Gun Perforating, 
Electrologging, Surveying or Direc- 
tional Drilling. 


Safe, accurate Service when ?¢ és 

needed is another of the reasons why 

oil well operators choose Lane- Wells. 
The Story of Lane-Wells Technical Oil 
Field Service will be semt without cost 


tte for your copy it 
os Angeles. 


Lane-Wells, 





Lane-Wells Oil Well Surveys chart the course 
of a well from the surface to the sands. 


LANE WELLS 


Zoerywhere 








anticipated at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The Allies are again attempting to 
starve their enemies into submission. So 
far, their weapons have been the block- 
ade and the bitter competition to grab 
and hold neutral markets surrounding 
Germany or extending down the Dan- 
ube to the Near East. Neither side has 
yet dared to let loose with the kind of 
mass attacks which marked the last war, 
though neither will flinch from this if 
they become desperate or if that proves 
to be the only way to pursue an ad- 
vantage. 

Nothing is more certain at this point 
in the conflict than that this is a poor 
man’s war, in contrast with the profligate 
spending of both men and money in the 
last war. Germany admittedly had only 
meager supplies of gold or foreign ex- 
change when hostilities broke out. That 
accounts for its prompt decision to ra- 
tion everything from soap to socks, de- 
spite the bad psychological reaction. But 
Britain and France, with big gold stocks 
and two of the world’s richest empires, 
lost no time in putting themselves into 
the same kind of economic strait-jacket. 


Both have rationed food, gasoline, 
clothes; both have banned or drastically 


England 


foreign 


curtailed all luxury imports. 


has already commandeered the 
securities of its nationals and France has 


taken steps to follow suit. 


Business Expectations Cooled 


American business had not anticipated 
this purse-pinching on the part of Eu- 
rope once war was declared. Eager sales- 
men rushed to London and Ottawa in the 
first few weeks of war, or to the British 
purchasing office in New York hoping 
to book big Prices soared in 
anticipation of a landoffice business. But 
London held discreetly back. The French, 
confronted with a really serious prob- 


orders. 


lem of industrial unpreparedness, came 
strongly into our market. Yet, even 
with the French buying on a big scale, 
European war purchases in this country 
during the first half year of war prob- 
ably did not rise much half a 
billion dollars. Britain’s few cautiously- 
placed Dominion orders caused Cana- 
dians to complain publicly that business 
was too small to make it worthwhile for 
industries to tool up for problematical 
orders which might follow any big-scale 
bombing of English factories. 

Small nations, on the other hand, pro- 


above 


vided some unexpected business. Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden, and Finland 
bought planes and machinery. Spain 


returned to our markets for all kinds 
of reconstruction supplies and equip- 
ment. Latin American countries rushed 
to fill here orders that the Germans or 
the British would normally supply (BW 
—Feb24'40,p15). 

War has had a disturbing effect on 
business in several unexpected places. 
Britain’s rigid control over all shipments 
reach Germany through 


which might 
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and forced trade to be sent over | on 


neutral countries has delayed del 


and more costly routes in some 
Our Neutrality Act Amendments bri 
to an end all American shipping 
Europe and lef: 
with a single line operating to Bk 


ices to belligerent 


Norway, in northern Europe, and 
the Mediterranean services in the : 
Even 
British contfaband inspections at 
Atlantic 


these have been slowed by 


raltar and in the north 


same determined attitude on the b B. 
ade is responsible for the holdin if P » 
Pan American’s clipper mails at Ls 
muda during the last few months 
for the decision to drop Bermuda \ 
port of airplane call. 
Husbanding Foreign Exchange 

Against the modest wartime up 
in demand for all kinds of manufact 4 
goods, there has been aeslump in ex; 
sales of our farm products—except 
ton and lard. Britain and France have 2 
both banned imports of fruit from « ; 
side their empires. Britain’s withdrawal 
from our tobacco markets brought fa 2 
sales for export to a standstill. It is | 
don’s policy, so far as possible, to curtail 
unnecessary imports in order to preserve od 
foreign exchange for war materials w , 
must be bought outside the Empire 
for pursuance of economic warfare 
Germany in various countries. It is | 
same theory which has caused all ot 

eo « 


warring countries to cut civilian 


sumption of gasoline so drastically 
normal supplies have practically met 
military demand; 


present limited 


which caused them to reduce the 


@ Day 


record: 


sumption of many semi-luxury items 
abruptly that people have been th: 
out of work because the lack of dest: 


tive warfare has failed to absorb t 


as hig]! 


in the war industries or into the fig 


ing services, motive: 
Struggle with Price Pegging the co: 
The second unescapable conclus ) 
about this war is that, as the econon 
. wr 
battle front spreads and the fighting Fe 
comes more bitter, the ways of doing fuel c 
business in all countries are going to 
affected. speeds 
The Allies have made two drama! 
moves in this field. The first was from t 
announcement that the British gover 


ment planned to take complete control 
of the pricing and marketing of all major 
commodities (BW—Dec9'39,p63) . Wool, 
cocoa, copper, jute, tin—all have been 
brought under government supervision 
but price control measures are not 5 
functioning successfully. When Londor 
attempted to hold the price of tin 
levels prevailing before the war, dealers 
in Malaya, tempted by the higher prices 
offered in New York, started a bootleg 
business directly with the United Stat« 
Britain has since adjusted her price 
eliminate this business and mainta 
London's position as the world’s main t 


' 








@ Day in and day out—with yearly service 
records representing average availability 
as high as 94 percent—diesel-electric loco- 
motives are helping the railroads reduce 


the cost of switching and transfer service. 


Fewer locomotives to do the work, lower 
fuel costs, increased power at switching 
speeds — are some of the benefits derived 


from the use of diesel power. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works—with 108 
years’ experience in meeting the require- 
ments of the railroads—offers a standard 
line of diesel-electric switching locomotives 
powered by De La Vergne, 4-cycle diesel 


engines. 


The Baldwin policy of building locomotives 
for stock insures prompt deliveries to meet 


the needs of the railroads. 
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The European war speeds up U.S. 


buying for national defense. To sup- 
plement production of Garand guns 
at the Springfield arsenal (4,000 a 
month now, against 800 a year ago), 
the War Dept. has placed an order 
with Winchester Repeating Arms 


market. Similar efforts to peg nonferrous 
metal prices were equally unsuccessful 
at first, though, with the Empire produc- 
ing 80°% of the world’s nickel, 30° of the 
copper, 40° of the tin and lead, 30% of 
the manganese and zinc, and 60% of the 
gold production, London has tremendous 
economic weapons at its command. The 
Allies, in the first six war months, have 
their economies as carefully geared as 
at the end of three years of the last war. 
But the schemes for economic warfare 
this time are much vaster. 


Recommends Elastic Policy 


The London Economist has described 
Allied plans for economic warfare in the 
foreign trade field bluntly and_ boldly. 
Following the announcement that Britain 
had commandeered all of the country’s 
gold and foreign securities and placed 
foreign exchange under absolute govern- 
ment control, the Economist wrote: 
“Having got exchange control and all 
6 of its disadvantages, it would be foolish 
not to enjoy its advantages also by any 
simon-pure clinging to a single value of 
sterling in a world to which none of the 


470] q ayer) 


-ueq eusueal mys) old rules apply. An elastic exchange 
asueny 92imq PIO <| policy conceived on these lines could 
soog 4 fe wey '9 adopt a different tactic for each different 
sopiqouormp re1sueg “S| set of circumstances. 
sasgasae 4 LS —dusapy “# “In the trade between Great Britain 


sdoaq] and the United States, the price of 

ro SS ae British goods makes very little difference 
1970 #9" *! + the volume that America buys ... 

sepog 49q5t J 


on 


‘| In these circumstances, we have no pos- 





Co. to start delivery at the rat 
3,000 a month next Noven 
About 25,000 Garands have been 
livered to U. 8. troops so far. Her 
army men compare the new Gara» 
which fires 54 rounds a minute, u 
the present Springfield which fires 10 


sible interest to serve in making our 
goods, for sale to America, too chi 
We should rather try to maintain 
BHC. . « « 


Profit Yields to Larger Goal 


“Another group of countries, requiring 
a different export policy, is formed 
those neutrals that are accessible bot 
Britain and to Germany—the so-ca 
Oslo states and the Balkan count: 
The peculiar significance of these « 
tries in wartime is that, while they rep- 
resent much the most important part 
of the foreign trade that is left to Ger 
many, they are not a vital source 
materials for Britain. Our endeavors 
here should be less to secure favora! 
terms of trade for ourselves, than 
force Germany to accept unfavorable 
terms for herself. For example, both 
Britain and Germany sell coal to Sv 
den; we should beat the price down un! 
Germany gets the minimum of foreign 
exchange for her exports. Both Brit 
and Germany buy butter from Denm: 
we should bid up the price until G 
many gets the minimum of goods 
her foreign exchange. Our trade w 
these countries should be designed 
result in the largest possible loss to « 
selves. We can recoup ourselves « 
where; Germany cannot.” 

A final proposal by the realistic 
hard-hitting London 
worthy of special attention on this s 


Economist 


of the ocean because it indicates w! 
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»av be ahead when the war moves into 
+. second, and more active, phase 

“4 very brief survey of the possi- 
bilities in the South American market 
arply illumines the futility of suppos- 
British exporter can be 


sf 


ng that the 


expected to seize the opportunities of his 


own initiative. 

“The individual problems are doubt- 
less different elsewhere from what they 
have been shown to be in this market. 
But their nature has at least this much 

common—that they can only be 
solved by government action. British ex- 
yorts to South America will flourish only 

f there is an elastic exchange policy, 
» decision to allocate materials for the 
purpose, and to see that they are used, 
2 price policy that does not expect South 
\mericans to bear the costs of our arm- 
ament program, a shipping service not 
noticeably inferior to that with the 
United States. None of these things are 
within the reach of the individual ex- 
porter, or of the export industries organ 
zed in trade associations, or of a junior 
end neglected department of government. 
They are attainable only by an exercise 
of organizing initiative on the part of 
the War Cabinet itself.” 


Reich Fights for Markets 


What Germany may accomplish along 
these lines is not yet clear. Her shipping 
has been driven off the and her 
overseas markets left largely to her com- 
etitors. But in every contiguous neigh- 


scas 


boring country, Germany is fighting bit- 
terly to push the Allies out and to retain 
] for herself. The 
ar front is most active in Rumania be- 
use Rumania has the oil and food 
roducts Germany needs badly and be- 


business economic 


alse one of the main routes to Russia’s 
h oil fields and the 
Ukraine is down the Danube and across 
the Black Sea. Another six 
the most should determine whether this 
route can be kept open, though it will 
take much more than six months for 
Germany and Russia to any 
arge-scale exchange of machinery for 


granary of the 


months at 


organize 


raw materials. The second phase of the 
ar is likely to focus on this Balkan 
iroblem 


War Necessitates Control 


The first six months of war have been 
onfusing rather than decisive for busi- 
ess. They have brought higher taxes 
n almost every country because of the 
rush to arm. In all of Europe they have 
rought control 
neasures, patterned—reluctantly—after 
he familiar Soviet Nazi systems. 
Despite these controls, prices have risen 

0% to 35% in Britain—indicating 

difficult it inflation in 
© costly an economic battle as is now 


drastic government 


and 


is to avoid 


eing waged. 


\merican business has had to revise 
of its earlier estimates of the pre- 


effects of the war. Britain, with its 


curtailment of certain lines to balance 
increased purchases of others, such as 
planes, actually bought less here in the 
first five war months than in the com- 
parable period a year earlier. Our soar 
ing exports have gone to France, to 
prosperous neutral countries in Europe, 
and to Latin America. Much of this is 
due to our ability to serve former cus 
tomers of Germany. If we are going to 
hold this business over a long period of 
time it will be also to buy 
from these people—or help them to sell 
elsewhere—the things that they 
been in the habit of selling to the Third 
Reich. 

The started in 1939 is 
likely to continue to be a poor man’s 


necessary 


have 


war which 


war, with each combatant spending cau 
tiously, and buying everything that he 
As it 
restrictions will be 
of the 


trade war will 


can at home continues, business 


tightened “because 
extreme emergency.” and = the 
spread far beyond the 


Without 


war buving 


European belligerent greater 
military activity in Europe, 
in the United States is not likely to mm 
crease much. Business probably 
will find its real 


tunity in the coming months in the ne 


very 
challenge and oppor 
glected foreign markets of the belliger 
ents. For even if a new front develops in 
the Balkans, or if fighting becomes active 
in the West, ‘little important buying in 
this market would be likely to develop 
before summer 
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in 1895 to be exact — the 


: SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
opened its first office 


in the United 


Today the SUN LIFE OF CANADA is one of the leading 
life assurance institutions in North America, with an 
active organization for public service in forty states of 


the Union. 


United States policyholders are fully protected by assets 
held in perpetual trusts within the United States. Policies 
issued in the United States are payable in United States 


currency. 


During 1939 the Sun Life of Canada made payments 


to United States 


policybolders and beneficiaries 


amounting to approximately Thirty Million dollars. 


Sun Life Canada 


HEAD OFFICE 


ee MONTREAL 
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KEEPING A FIRM BUSINESS FRONT 


Your business letters carry not only their particular message. They must 








also favorably interest others in your organization and your product. 


The paper on which they are written, therefore, should have the right 


“feel” to reflect the high character of your company—spotless color that 





denotes quality of product—an indefinable charm that works to your 


benefit in attention value—all factors which unquestionably influence sales. 


Keep a firm business front by using a NEENAH fine business paper (rag 
content) on your letterheads, ledger and index forms. There is a NEENAH 
paper for every business need, at a cost so low it will surprise you. They 


are available through printers, lithographers and engravers everywhere. 


Write on your letterhead for NEENAH’S “Portfolio of Prize Lette:- 


No obliga- 


and “Portfolio of Practical Ledger and Index Forms.” 


NEENAH 


akin the , p 


conte a UN 4g ‘tt cutent Ben A, Sedgers 
| pe A lex uit Sightweight /), WTS 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, WISCONS!N 


heads” 


tion, of course. 
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| Swirt & Co., 
| meat-packing industry, not unex 
| found itself haled into court Is 
| by the Wages and Hours Divisix 
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Packers Face Test 


Charge that Swift & Co. vio. 
lates Wages and Hours La, jp. 
volves practices of whole industry, 


No. 1 


member 


is seeking to enjoin the bigg: 
from allegedly violating overtin 
provisions of the Fair Labor St 
Act. 
Much 
than the management 
firm—for the 
getting Swift & Co. 
followed by most meat-packing 
If Swift loses its suit, it has be 
mated by the Wage-Hour Di 
Chicago attorney that the pack« 
cept Hormel, who pays an annua 
and is therefore 
pay amounts averaging close to S80 per 


back 


more is involved in 
policy 
same practices 


into trou 


exempt) may | 


employee in exclus 
penalties. 

With this amount at stake, th 
industry quickly lined up behind s 
mailed a “white from the Ins! 


wages, 


paper” 


tute of American Meat Packers. 1 
Institute also announced that it 
seek to intervene in the suit on | 


of its 375 members. Armour, Wilsor 
Cudahy—Nos. 2, 3 and 4 in the packing 
industry—are expected to try to int: 
vene in the case individually. 

Section 7(c) of the law declares | 
“In the 
gaged in handling, slaughtering, or dress- 
ing poultry or livestock,” the 
of the law requiring payment of 
and-a-half for overtime, 
of not more than fourteen workweeks i1 
the aggregate in any calendar year, sha 
not apply to his employees in any plac 
of employment where he is so engag 


case of an employer . . 


prov sions 


“during a p 


Has Division the Authority? 


Reason for this exemption is the 
ishability of meat. In the light of 
intent, the division has ruled that 
exemption shall apply only to workers 
handling meat up to the time it goes 
into the cooler. Swift is accused of \ 
lating the law by failing to pay time 
a half to clerks, mechanics, refiners o! 
glycerine, and others of its 5,000 « 
ployees who worked more than the # 
hour quota set by the law. 

Whether or not the 
authority 
cally the point at issue. 

The packers argue that the law ex 
empts all employees in any plant wiier 
livestock is handled and 
they have to work at varying high peaks 
throughout the year. They assert that 4 
run of livestock throws )p« ak 


division had t 
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ich show they bought and processed 
livestock offered them in weeks which 
need from 200% to 50% of the aver- 








” week in those years. 
if the official view is upheld, spokes- 


fring and foresee labor disputes 
asioned by unstable employment. 
ey also hold that such inefficient oper- 
ion will reduce the price they can pay 
+ livestock. 
The division also objects to Swift’s 
rking employees who both sides agree 











Nisprncton (Business Week Bureau) — 
nother threat to individual employer 
xsperience rating as a means of deter- 
ning payroll tax liability under un- 
mployment compensation laws is press- 
¢ for attention in Congress. 
Supporters of the principle of provid- 
g lower tax rates for employers with 
table employment stood off an attack 
Congress last summer when the Senate 
ed the so-called McCormack amend- 
nts sought by the Social Security 
ard and organized labor. 
More far-reaching bills have been in- 
roduced this session by Rep. McCor- 
wk on behalf of the A.F.L. and by 
nator Murray for the C.I.O. The Mc- 
rmack bill would freeze the minimum 
x yield at 2.7% of payrolls, repeal ex- 
rience rating and require all states to 
mend their laws to meet minimum bene- 
t standards higher than now prevail in 
state. In states failing to do so, 
mployers would be required to pay the 
| federal tax of 3% in addition to 
eir state tax of 2.7%. State-wide flat 
ax reductions would be permitted to 
lates exceeding the required federal 
nimum benefit standards. 
The Murray bill would kill individual 
mployer experience rating by requiring 
hat average contributions from all em- 
vers in a state be equivalent to 2.7% 
ithe payrolls. This is identical with the 
ICormack proposal that was defeated 
June. The Murray bill also proposes 
eeping liberalization of benefits which 
ites would be forced to adopt (by July 
1941) on pain of depriving employers 
credits for any of their 1941 state 
atributions. 
\t the moment, the McCormack and 
irtay bills are tucked in congressional 
mmittee pigeonholes. Not sanguine 
tcerning their prospects this session, 
* Social Security Board and the labor 
gantvations are utilizing a District of 











































all departments, both sides of 
» cooler and quote 1936-38 figures 


» caim they will be forever hiring 
ita 





xperience Rating under Fire 


Principle of lower unemployment compensation 
ax for employers with record of stability faces test as 
istrict of Columbia law comes up for overhauling. 





are exempt overtime during more than 
14 weeks of the calendar year. Further, 
it contends that taking the statutory 
exemption for even one employee in an 
establishment uses up one of these 14 
exempt weeks. 

From indications on both sides, what- 
ever verdict the court reaches is certain 
to be appealed. Meanwhile, packers are 
hopeful that before a decision can be 
reached, the Barden amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Law will pass both 
houses of Congress, and packers will be 
exempt from the provisions they are ac- 
cused of violating. 


Columbia bill as an expedient to advance 
their cause. Action on the District bill 
is certain, and action which Congress 
takes upon the District situation might 
indicate its probable attitude when the 
subject again is considered from a na- 
tional standpoint. 


D. of C. Law Needs Changes 


Among the first to be passed, the pres- 
ent District compensation law needs 
overhauling. The payroll tax in the Dis- 
trict is 3% on all employers of one or 
more persons. Tax collections in 1939 
totaled $6,763,000; unemployment bene- 
fits $1,436,000. The unemployment fund 
at the close of the year totaled $16,187,- 
000. The evident stability of employment 
is peculiar to the District. The McGehee 
bill drops the tax from 3% to 2.7%, the 
standard rate in the states, and cuts the 
payroll tax base to the first $3,000 of 
wages per employee, in line with the 
change made by Congress in the internal 
revenue code in August last year. In 18 
states the new basis is already applicable 
to 1940 contributions. 

Besides these changes to which Dis- 
trict employers feel they are fairly en- 
titled, the McGehee bill knocks out the 
experience rating provisions of the pres- 
ent law and provides merely for “study” 
of this principle. Defenders of experience 
rating regard the study provision as in- 
tent to kill and are actively espousing in- 
clusion in the District bill of the so-called 
Texas experience rating plan, which also 
was adopted by Delaware, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts last year. 

Besides having to meet opposition 
from the Social Security Board, from 
organized labor, and those employers 
who fear that it will increase their pay- 
roll tax liability, experience rating is 
criticized for administrative complexity 
and expense. At present, most of the ex- 
perience rating plans provided for in 
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Bargainer 














Collective Bargaining Associates, a 
non-profit membership society aim 

ing to reduce industrial warfare and 
improve collective bargaining tech 

niques, made its first appearance 
this week. Headquarters were estab 
lished in New York City, and 31 na 
tionally known industrial relations 
experts were announced as sponsors 
Morris L Cooke (above), forme r 
head of the Rural Electrification Ad 
ministration, and now a consulting 
industrial engineer, is acting as 
spokesman for the group, which will 
offer a broad range of services to la- 
bor and management, including re 

search, special studies, practical ad- 
vice, and “trouble shooting.” 





state laws base an employer's tax rate 
upon the exact cumulative relationship 
of the amounts he has paid into the com- 
pensation fund to the benefits paid to his 
employees. The trouble encountered here 
is in charging each benefit check to the 
account of some employer. To achieve 
simplicity of administration, the Texas 
plan for calculating variable tax rates 
contains two factors: one known as the 
employer's benefit wage ratio for each 
employer, and another known as the 
state experience factor. 


Calculating the Tax Rate 


The calculation requires three steps 
First, the employer must figure out his 
“benefit wages”; these comprise the total 
of all wages on which unemployment 
benefits have been paid for the three 
most recently completed calendar years. 
Then these “benefit wages” are divided 
by the employer's total wages (payroll) 
on which unemployment compensation 
taxes have been paid. This gives the em- 
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SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 


EASILY! 


‘ 
KK 
COPY ALL TYPES OF OFFICE 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
ECONOMICALLY! 





RECORDS with 


SPEEDILY, ACCURATELY, LEGIBLY Actual, Enlarged or Reduced Size 


Advertisers, Banks, Insurance Co's., 
Factories, Newspapers, Printers, Gov't. 
Offices and many others, large and 
small, banish costly copying problems 
by installing modern Rectigraph pho- 
tocopying process. Exact copies of 
legal documents, ads, letters, contracts, 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY! 
@ Copies anything written, printed, drawn or 
photographed 


@ Reduced, enlarged or actual size 
@ Low cost operation 

@ Exact copies—No proofreading 
@ Constitutes legal evidence 

@ Avoids loss of valuable papers 
@ No darkroom necessary 


Para recal 


THE HALOID CO 


4 
Mein Offices and Factor 


Leas, ——- Bu of Bele 


es ot Rochester 


designs, charts, maps, etc. are quickly 
andeasily reproduced by photography. 
Single copies or quantities at low cost. 

ve hours on rush jobs. Speed up 
oHice efficiency. Investigate Recti- 
graph for your specific business. Your 
savings quickly repay you. 
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The High Cost of Breathing 


One hour a day... 6days a week... 312 
hours a year. One man can easily lose that 
much time trying to work wearing a poor 
Respirator. If you pay him 50c per hour you 
are losing $156.00 per year, per man. 


What false economy it is to be influenced by 
dollars and cents saving when it comes to 
buying Respirators. The important things are 

a” 


RESPIRATORS + - GOGGLES Nd 





—do they give proper protection against the 
subtie action of gases, dusts or fumes, as 
the case may be, and are they comfortable 
enough for your men to wear without cutting 
down their efficiency? 


WILLSON has been a leader for years in the 
designing and developing of Respirators and 
maintains one of the best equipped laboratories 
inthe country for scientificresearch andtesting. 
Why not let WILLSON Safety Service check your 
safety equipment and problems?No obligation. 


HELMETS + > GAS MASKS 





Style 701 Respirator shown in 


illustration is only one of many 
different types of Willson Respira- 
tors designed for every conceivable 


industrial use. 


| erning the annual total amount of bene 





| Gehee bill’s expansion of 


Business W eek . Var } 


| ployer’s benefit wage ratio, b 

| tax rate 

Second, the state computes 

| called “the state experience fa I 


dividing total be 
ments disbursed by the state 


is done by 


last three calendar years by tot 
fit wages” of all employers 
same period. 

Finally, multiplication of an 
benefit 
| state experience factor provid 


| employer's wage rat 

| dividual employer's tax rate. 

| For convenience this formu 

| put into the form of a table an 

| so the product of the two 

| arbitrarily raised so that on the 
the employer’s tax rate is one « 
1% higher than that obtained 
multiplication. In all four stat. 
have adopted the Texas plan a : 
tax rate of 0.5% 
mum is 2.7% in Massachusetts 
Illinois, and 4% 


has been set. J 
in Delaware and Tex 


Texas Combines Advantages 

The 
principle of encouraging empk 
stabilize employment but the n 


Texas plan retains | 


rates prevent any undue burds 


falling on employers unable to s 
the 
contribution to 


minimum rates assur 
the 


from employers currently having 


while 


compensa ti 


stability of employment. 

If Congress adopts the Texas « 
ence rating plan for the Dist 
Columbia, the supporters of t) 
now fighting doggedly against th 
ful influence of the 
Board, believe it would be a vict 


Social S 


national significance—as a yards! 
application in other states 

Most of those employers who « 
the experience rating plan for fixi: 
tax liability, and therefore would be g 
to see it stricken from the McGehee 
will not be likely to approve the M 
benefit 
ments. With the support of a ver 
reserve already accrued and favored 


great stability of employment, the Di 


trict of Columbia possibly could aff 


the liberal terms proposed. 


Workers’ Benefits Raised 
In particular, the McGehee 


creases the maximum benefit from $15! 


$20 a week and increases the limi! 


fits to the unemployed worker f: 


| times his benefit rate, er one-sixt! 


wages in his base period (four ca 
quarters) , to 20 times his benefit 1 


one-half of his wages. The $20 a wee) 


maximum is higher than that p 


any state and the maximum in 42 state 


is $15. More than 40 states set 
total annual amount of benefits 
| times the workers’ benefit rate. a 


“one-half of wages” is 50% 


that of any other state using a comp® 


rable standard 


higher tha 
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LABOR ANGLES PAIRED WITH THE /eader4 FOR STEAM ECONOMY 








Contracts in Writing 
Mist EMPLOYERS sign contracts after 
aining with employees? Two months | 
in Chicago, the Seventh United 
es Circuit Court ruled “no” in the 
id Steel Case (BW—Jan13°40,p41). 
week in New York, the Second Cir- 
Court said “yes.” The Supreme 
rt will have a clear-cut choice. 
In the New York case, the Art Metals 
Construction Co. refused to sign con- BY COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 


tracts after concluding agreements with 
the International Association of Machin MAKER OF RENOWNED BEAUTY SOAPS 


n 1937. The company contends that 





this is a right reserved by common law 
The court, however, holds that the Wag 
ner Act imposes a limitation and that for 
the company to refuse to sign a contract 
would be “to compromise the value of 
the whole [agreement] proceeding and 
make it nugatory.” 


Independent vs. C.1.0. 

Tue Steet anp Wire Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., an independent union at 
the American Steel and Wire Company’s 
plant in Waukegan, Il., brought new 
trouble to the National Labor Relations 


Board in Chicago last week. It revived \T l | \| \() | l (’ li 
a fight begun in 1937 by charging that a 
contract between the company = and 1! 4 \ y 
C1 0 's Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- BY 
mittee is “a sham to prevent collective 
bargaining.” | COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
The association claims representation 
of a majority of approximately 1.850 PACE SETTER IN STEAM GENERATION 
employees at the Waukegan plant. The | 
company, which has 12 plants through- | “Looking ahead” is a prerequisite to “keeping ahead" for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
out the country, 1s owned by i. nited Company, whose products help maintain the beauty standards of American women 
States Steel. Charge is that U. S. Steel 
forced its subsidiary to sign a blanket 
bargaining contract with S.W.O.C. cover- 
ing all 12 plants. Workers at Waukegan Throughout the company, this “looking ahead" policy is a first consideration, 


By creating new levels for the world’s highest beauty standards, Colgate has become 


a recognized leader in its field 


don’t like this all-inclusive arrangement typical of which is its choice of steam generating equipment. For those who set 
ry gre 
my mare noe than they did in 1937, modern standards are the first to demand modern standards in everything they buy 
savs the independent. 
Representing the independents is the 
lawyer who not long ago fought the now- 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, like so many firms whose names mean leadership, has 
selected COMBUSTION ENGINEERING steam generating equipment for its major 
famous Fansteel case to a successful requirements. On the strength of long-range experience with C-E equipment, Colgate 
conclusion in the Supreme Court and | has recently installed new C-E boilers and auxiliaries at both its Jersey City and its 
won a decision for emplovers—the ruling Jeffersonville, Ind., plants. 
that outlawed sit-down strikes. . : —— 

For just as Colgate is a leader in the production of soaps and toilet articles, so C-E 
Add Good Reading sets the pace in modern facilities for low-cost steam supply. Whatever your steam 
\ OMPREHENSIVE ROUNDUP of best prac- demands, you too will find COMBUSTION ENGINEERING ready to plan an in 
tices and advice on industrial organiza- stallation keyed to your specific needs, and reflecting “‘leadership"’ standards in 

m is available for interested executives. design, construction and performance. 

ritten by Dexter S. Kimball, engineer- 
ng dean emeritus of Cornell, and his son, ~ a) 

S. Kimball, Jr., also a prominent in- ey 

imba 1 prominen i 1 aN 1 
strial engineer, “Principles of Indus- 

il Organization” has been revised and E NGI N kK kK Ri N« ‘ 

. : | 

utblished. A standard text since 1913, a a 44 a 2 

as been vepublished every six years 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

e then as the magnitude of industrial 

blems has grown. The new edition 

. . . a = 
ers every phase of industrial organi- C-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL 


ion, soundly and interestingly. (Mc- | sveyenss AND STOKERS: ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
iw-Hill Book Co., New York, $4.00). | 
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COORDINATION CUTS 


Low TORMOTOR osTs 


AGAIN IN HALF 
Per ey ae a 





In factory warehousing, ship loading and unloading, the already low 
TOWMOTOR handling costs are again cut in half by working 
tractors and lift trucks together. While tractor conveys trains of 
loaded trailers up to stacking point, lift truck picks up and places 
trailer loads in the stack. In moving goods out, lift truck again 
unstacks, loading a full trailer again at every bite without ever remov- 
ing goods from pallets. Users actually report these remarkable 
savings. Write for literature and details. 


TOWMOTOR CO., 1246 East 152nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








; 





The exterior of the foundry and machine shops of The Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Company. Buffalo, have been modernized with Careystone 
Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Siding — 230 squares were used on the job. 
Pleasingly modern in appearance; fireproof, rot-proof and rust-proof; re- 
quiring no paint or other upkeep; this improvement represents the new 
trend to permanence and low maintenance of industrial buildings. 
Write today for full details of this modern industrial roofing and siding— 
address Dept. 29. 





THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY -: Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ducts nce 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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i Wlact? » . 
New Plastic Process 
Ford experiments point to 
cost reduction permitting wire 
use in larger auto parts. 


Piastics have long been used fi 
automotive parts as gearshift 
regulator knobs, and horn buttor 
their use in structural parts requir 
herent strength and resiliency ha 
limited by a cost factor. They ha 
emploved for timing gears (wher 
ination of noise is secondary to co 
steering wheels (where plastics cai 
rubber on an equal economy footi: 
where inherent strength is supp! 
the steel core) 

The difficulty has been that 
sections of plastic material require 
fibers as filler, to permit drawing 
forming between dies, and the 
such filler material is prohibitive 
competitive basis with steel 

Now comes news of experimet 
the Ford Motor Company, indi 
that the difficulty can be overcor 
“pre-forming” process has been 
oped, permitting use of such short 
cellulose materials as wood pulp 
less expensive than the long-fiber 

Short-fiber material, under this 
ess, is suspended in water or other 
and deposited on a screen of the app 
mate shape of the finished part. \ 
impregnation with a low-cost bind 
the thermo setting resin type, th 
formed part is then finished und: 
and pressure between dies (BU 


1s" 9 phe). 
Tractor Seats Made from Plastics 


The process has developed to a 
where it is feasible to produce 
seats from plastics instead of stam) 
In this case, two pre-formed part 
prepared—the seat proper and a 
section. Between the two, a steel { 
to take the attachment bolts is 
before molding. A cost advantage 
the plastic seats do not require pa 
They are also lighter than thei 
prototypes 

On an experimental basis, rear 
mobile de« k panels have been fab 
by the same method In 
strength, these panels compare wel 
steel. Apparently they will not 
under a blow which will almost 
steel, although they are lighter tha 
usual stampings 

Ford officials emphasize that de 
ment to date is largely experimental! 

of plastics on a wider scale is still la 

limited by cost factors, particularl 
sofar as binders are concerned lr 
meantime, in addition to the already 
| tensive use of soy bean meal (last 
| Ford bought a half million bushels 
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addition to the 100,000 grown on 11,000 

s at Dearborn), Ford is also grow- 
tung, perilla, castor and other oil 
icing plants on 1,030 acres in Geor- 
gia. Other forms of materials (from trees 
and shrubs) are being obtained from 


proc 


Ford’s acreage in Northern Michigan. 

At the present time some 60,000 pieces 
of plastics are being molded daily in the 
River Rouge plant. 


Shooting Holes Pays 


Depression-born business of 


perforating oil well casings row | 


grosses $3,000,000 a year. 


Ix 1932, near the bottom of the depres- 
sion, two Pacific Coast salesmen of engi- 


neering equipment, Wilfred G. Lane and | 


Walter T. Wells, set up business in Los 
Angeles with a new idea—a gun that 
would shoot holes in the steel casing of 
abandoned or failing oil wells, thus bring- 
ing in shut-off oil. 

This week, in Los Angeles, officials of 
the Lane-Wells Co. issued an annual 
statement showing a 1939 gross income 
of close to $3,000,000, net income, after 
taxes, etc., of about $450,000, and a net 
investment in field service equipment of 
$1,299,614. 

Behind the figures is a business story 
thus far known only to a limited extent 
in the oil industry. 

Walt Wells was a salesman of street 
lighting systems, and Bill Lane sold 
General Electric Co. equipment on the 
Coast. Both knew a little about oil, but 
not much. Wells was persuaded to take 
the management of a Los Angeles oil 
tool company, in 1929, and he got Lane 
to join him. With depression, the com- 
pany went into bankruptcy, but by 
arrangement with the receiver, they 
made a living on sales of equipment out 
of the inventory. Both men were inven- 
tive, and they still had a good shop and 
engineering staff in the tool company. 


Build Gun That Does the Job 


For several months they tried out 
dozens of inventions that were offered 
to them, most of them impractical, but 
among them the idea of gun perforation. 
Oil men knew that old wells could be 
rejuvenated by piercing the casing, and 
various methods had been partly suc- 
cessful. Gun perforation was one of the 
methods, but although another Los An- 
geles salesman, Sidney Mims, had taken 
out a patent on it in 1926, the thing 
had never reached the working stage. 
Mim’s experimental guns exploded be- 
cause he used dynamite. 

Lane and Wells built an experimental 
gun, shooting smokeless powder, that did 
pierce casing (three layers of it) and 
tough alloy steel at that. Then they 
learned of Mims’ patent and bought it. 

It was not until December, 1932, that 
they got their first chance to try the 














@ Now it becomes unnecessary to drive long distances 
in order to have a car at the other end of a business trip. For effective May 1, 
this new TRAIN-AUTO Service will be available in 30 states at more than 


150 important cities located on 11 leading railroads of the west and south. 


You may arrange for the auto when you buy your railroad ticket or after 
arriving at destination. The car will be waiting for you at the station—a 
current model, five-passenger sedan that is yours for as long as you need it. 
The Railway Extension agent will give you the keys and you're on your way. 

This service is more than a convenience. It saves precious time. It avoids 
the nervous strain of fighting highway traffic. It makes traveling time a 
rest period —an opportunity to read, relax or sleep. 

On top of all these advantages, TRAIN-AUTO Service will save you 
money. Consult the nearest railroad ticket agent or any traffic representa- 
tive of the railroads shown below before planning the next trip for 
yourself or others after May 1, in the territory served by these railroads: 


TRAIN-AUTO Service is offered by these railroads, 
in cooperation with Railway Extension, Inc. 


BURLINGTON LINES « CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS © CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & 

PACIFIC © CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN © CHICS.GO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 

GREAT NORTHERN © ILLINOIS CENTRAL © NORTHERN PACIFIC © ROCK ISLAND LINES 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES © UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Copyright 1940, Trane-Continenta) Passenger Association 
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- « « CAN COSTLY EXCESS 
WEIGHT BE ELIMINATED 
* FROM YOUR SHIPMENTS? 























—. © Experienced General Box engi 
\¥. neers helped a prominent dental 
se equipment manufacturer eliminate 
# unnecessary tare weight. Yet, the 


* product protection afforded by the 
old type crate was not decreased. 
Two smaller, General wire-bound 
crates replaced the bulky, hard-to 
handle container previously used. 
Packing time and labor were re 
duced by more than one-third. Dam 
age claims were virtually eliminated. 





j There may be ways of safely re 
ducing the weight of your shipments, 
or of speeding up your deliveries 
simply by the use of a more effi- 
cient container. Why not let a Gen- 
eral Box engineer check up your 
shipping pack procedure? It costs 
nothing and may be the means of 
j making important savings. 


Mail the coupon for complete in 
| formation about the several types of 
General Box containers which are 
enabling hundreds of manufacturers 
to effect maximum shipping econ 
omies. 






GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices 
2 North Dearborn St., Chicago, tll 
Hices and Plants: Brookly st 
eLT City >uisville Milwaukee 
East St. Low 


Houston, Dallas 


( ) Have « General Box engineer call. Lf 
( ) Mail complete General Box fects. q 
I 


Neme 












Address 






City 





of how 


gun on an oil well. The Union Oil Com- 
pany’s La Merced No. 17, in the Monte- 
bello field, California, was about to be 
abandoned. Lane and Wells ran _ their 
gun down it 11 times in nine days, firing 
87 shots, and brought in 40 barrels daily. 
Production from the well since 1932 has 
been 100,000 barrels, and it is still pro- 
ducing. Since 1983 Lane-Wells Co. has 
done more than 23,000 similar jobs. 


Decide on Service Organization 


After the first job, the question arose 
to organize their new business. 
Should they sell the guns, lease them, 


or render perforation service? Service 
was decided upon, and today Lane-Wells 
motor trucks, with complete perforation 
equipment, are on telephone call for any 
oil field in the United States. 

The guns, in various types, for all sorts 
of piercing jobs, are fired by electricity. 
They are built in the company’s Los 
along with the loads, 


Angeles plant, 


| which consist of different types of bullets, 


and accurately graduated powder 
charges. A good deal of the shop work 
approximates watch-making in its nicety. 

Today perforation is applicable to new 
wells as well as old. The company has 
also developed electric logging and mag- 
netic surveying services. 

Last year, it was necessary to reorient 
the company, and Rodney S. Durkee, 
comptroller of Socony-Vacuum, was 
asked by bankers to report on it. He 
flew from New York with an overnight 
bag, expecting to stay in Los Angeles 
only a few days. But what he learned led 
New York job and 
of Lane-Wells as 
executive vice-president, rearranging its 
finances so that both Lane and Wells 
could retire. Last July, Mr. Durkee be- 
came president. 


him to resign his 


assume management 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Lindsay Structure 

DEVELOPED ORIGINALLY for all-stee] 
bodies by H. B 
Dry-Zero Corp., 


Lindsay, presick 


Merchandise Mart 





cago, the Lindsay Structure is now 
to be 


superstructures, industrial buildings 


refrigerator lockers, what-hav« 


ages, 


The structure employs neither 


welds, nor perforations in the steel p 








applied to railroad cars, ma 
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This is a typical field set up of a 
Lane-Wells 
The truck, a specially built unit, con- 
tains a drum and from 9,000 to 
16,000 ft. of conductor core cable. 


gun perforator truck 







The cable is run over the sheave 


pended in the derrick, and down t 
hole. Weight registering and de; 


measuring instruments record 


depth of the gun in the well. 
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Bu ness W eek . Mare h 2, 19 Ww) 


vet furnishes a high degree of 
ty with lightness. Photographs show 
each panel is clamped quickly in 
wn with ingenious socket lock screws 
| at strategic intervals, and just as 


KIV removed Ww hen necessary. 


Transparent Tape Printer 
LirrLE LONGER than many tape dispen- 


rs, the new Printape Machine prints 


st 





trade marks or messages up to 3 in. 
long on the adhesive side of transparent 
tape while dispensing it. Since the print 
ng is protected by the tape itself, it is 
smearproof. Maker is Printape Co. 405 
Lexington Ave... New York 


Radio-Active Plugs 

PoLONIUM, a rare radio-active element 
f the radium group, is incorporated in 
the electrodes of new Firestone Spark 
Plugs developed by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.. Akron, O. “Alpha rays” 
from polonium are said to ionize air be 
veen electrodes, easing the path for 
gnition sparks and permitting them to 
mp more quickly. Results: quicker en- 


mine starts, sweeter performance, 


Phonorgan and Radiorgan 
NeW COMBINATION MopELS of Zenith 
Radio-Phonographs incorporate — the 
Phonorgan, a device for electrically 
iilding up bass notes when volume is 
wered, and the Radiorgan. The latter 
a tone-color device which uses six 


gan type stops——Alto, Treble, Voice, 
Normal, Bass. Low Bass giving 64 dif- 
ferent tonal combinations. The maker, 
Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 Dickens Ave., 
Chicago, lays stress on front-opening 
ors, permitting ornaments to be left 

place on the instrument’s top when 


is are play ed 


[Thermometric Paper 
\ PorTNIGHT AGO it was a “thermometric 
” to indicate critical heats to welders 





NO NICE GIRL 
sponges! 


No: if she can help it! Using a sponge 
towet dow n postage stamps and enve lope flaps is slow 
and sloppy, inefficient and unsanitary—doesn’t help 
the mail, or the girl! Get off the sponge standard 
with the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter! 

The Postage Meter does away with adhesive 
stamps. The postage is in the Meter, set and sealed 
by the postofhice, loss proof and theft proof. Postage 
for any kind of mail is printed as needed, in any stamp 
denomination needed, with a dated postmark and 
an advertising slogan; and simultaneously, envelopes 
are sealed, neatly and swiftly. The postage used, and 
postage on hand, are automatically counted. Time 
is saved and invariably postage! Metered Mail, too, 
doesn’t wait at the postoffice for postmarking ot 
cancelling, can get on its way faster... The modern 
office uses this modern mailing method. There's a 
Meter for any business, large or small. And a call to 
our nearest office will bring a demonstration in 
yours—and stop sponging! 


Branches in principal cities + Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Lid 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1405 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
PITNEY corns «st BOWES 
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Having sufficient funds available to pay estate taxes 
is a problem in many estates. This problem is of 
particular importance where a man or woman owns 
property which might not sell at a fair price if a 
sale in a poor market were forced on the executor. 
@, You should arrange your affairs so that your exec- 
utor will have the means with which to pay these 
taxes without having to sacrifice the assets of the 
estate through forced liquidation. @ There are ways 
to solve this problem and we shall be very glad 


to discuss them with you at your convenience. 


City Bank Farmers 
cnanrenso 1e12 LTUSE. Company 
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Head Office: 22 William Street, New York; Uptown Office: Madison 
Avenue at 42nd Street; Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 


Information may also be obtained through any branch of The National City Bank of New York 
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and heat-treaters (BW—FebI?’ | 
This week it’s Sure-Temp Heat I) 
ing Paper which changes color 
white to blue at 328 deg. F., an 
tant temperature for laundry work 
maker, Nashua Gummed & Coated 


| Co., Nashua, N. H., is working on 


to indicate other heats in industr 
unnamed. 
Filmosound DeLuxe 


Hovsep in two portable walnut 
designed to harmonize with finest 














nishings, the new 16-mm. Filmosound 1) 


Luxe comes from Bell & Howell Co., 180 


Larchmont Ave., Chicago. The con 
is now ready to rent complete prog 


of sound films from its library of 3.80 


reels. Soon to come are a record p 
in a walnut case matching the proj 
and a special microphone to permit 

polations by voice. 


Oil-Proof Floor Mat 


WaHereEVeER a non-skid floor mat 
quired in oily locations, American M 
Corp., 1756 Adams St., Toledo, r 
mends its new Neo-Cord Counter-1] 
Mat. Cotton cords, set on end, pro» 
skid-resistance; a duPont Neoprene 
provides oil-resistance. 


Die-Handling Lifter 


To TAKE A bie from storage, the 
Service Die-Handling Lifter is whe« 
to the rack and the roller-topped p 


form elevated by hand to the prop 


level. A steel cable, running from a: 





| built winch, hooks onto the die and pulls 
| it onto the platform for delivery to 


press table. Service Caster & Truck ‘ 
630 N. Brownswood Ave., Albion, M 
makes it to handle 4,000 lb. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Outlook for Stoeks 


Prices can’t go sidewise 


Improves 


indefinitely, and either 


political or business news could cause a rise. Better metal 


markets may also be a signal. 


For ALMOST EXxacTLy 54 


stock market, on the average, has been 
going exactly no place. That’s an almost 
unbelievably long period without sig- 
nificant movement, and it is a source of 
added interest that the market could so 
long be with three wars in 
progress and business at home slipping. 

Sizing it all up, here’s a pretty good 
bet: The longer this stock market goes 
without major change in direction, the 
better the that the ultimate 
break-out will be upward. 

One thing, and one alone, now seems 
likely to upset that calculation. If a 
diplomatic master-stroke were to bring 
peace in Europe within the next few 
weeks—before a peace without victory 


MONTHS the 


colorless 


chances 


quite out of the question—prices 
might drop almost as sharply as they 
rose last September. Yet the very pros- 
pect of peace might be alluring enough 
to avert that drop in prices, and in any 
event there is no reason to expect that 
the dip would £o below the point at 
which the September rise began. 
Discounting the chance for peace (and 
attitude), the 


it seems the plausible 


domestic situation holds a great deal to 
encourage the follower of the stock mar- 
ket and commodity prices. In the first 
place, it begins to look as though March 
has about an even chance of witnessing 
the bottom of this decline in 
activity. Potentially of even more sig- 
nificance than the immediate develop- 
ments in business, however, is the forth- 


business 


coming Presidential campaign. This is no 
ordinary election year. Democrats will 
be fighting to remain the “ins” and will 
go to great lengths to bring about a wave 
of prosperity to improve their chances 


1938 Offered Just a Sample 


On the other hand, the moment busi 
ness men were to generate a fair degree 
of confidence in a Republican victory, 
the upturn in activity would be 
matic. If hopes of this character should 
be realized at the polls, then the ensuing 
business rise may be taken for granted. 

It will be recalled that the stock 
market had a whirlwind rise in the late 
days of June, 1938. The course was up 
ward for the next months, and 
the peak was reached in the boomlet 


auto 


several 
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election ot i 
Phat was « 


just a sample of 1 


followed the 


conservative 


which 
Congress 
mid-term election 
might logically be expected this fall 
Meanwhik 
of current , 
markets should not be overlooked. Fi 
week the drop 
in steel operations has been confined to 
Moreover 


there is increasing talk of a gradual 


the immediate significance 


developments m the 


the second consecutive 


relatively minor proportions 


crease in the rate of domestic steel orders 


not to mention fairly substantial book 


ings of foreign business 


Non-Ferrous Buying Improves 


In the non-ferrous metals—which often 


are just about as good a barometer of 
-there were continued 
week. The 
boom of the last fortnight in copper had 
died down before this week started. Ne, 


February saw 


business as steel 


signs of renewed vigor this 


copper © ders 


140.000 tons 


ertheless, 
swell to a total well over 
That’s enough to supply consuming in 
dustries for two months during a period 
of very good if not excellent operations 

When users of zine and lead witnessed 


this rush of orders in copper, accom 


panied by the d¢ a Ib. rise in price, they 
The result was an increas 
both these metals The 


improved buving was enough to put Fite 


got nervous 


in business in 


up i¢ a lb. on Monday and it brought a 
corresponding rise in lead on Wednesday 

It is generally admitted that users of 
the non-ferrous metals are Spec ilating a 
bit on the future 
take a 


short of inventory if there is a rus of 


Phey haven't been will 


ing to chance on being c: 


war orders this spring. Yet the ver) 
that they once more are willing to buy 
ahead seems to indicate that they have 
chewed pretty deeply into the large 


ventories they piled up last fall 
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The World Came toCall, the Night 
that Willie Swiped the Doorbell 





Not many years ago, doorbells were fair game 
to any “wireless” fan. Their innards formed 
a vital part of a gimmick that was the “grand- 
daddy” of the vacuum tubes that you use in 
your radio today. But it wasn’t long until 
doorbells were safe again. A great army of 
enthusiasts and experimenters soon found 
better ways to bring the world to their homes. 


Today, a good many of those old timers are 
the radio service engineers you call on when 
your radio fails. Mallory is proud to have 
een associated with them for so many years. 
One of Mallory’s most important functions 
is supplying radio service engineers with the 
replacement parts they need for their work. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmalio 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 








Tin Cartel in Reverse 


Having proved it can supply 
world needs, it now cuts quotas 
in effort to restore price. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TIN CARTEL for the 
last six months has labored to prove it 
could supply all the world’s need of the 
metal regardless of any hindrances which 
this war has imposed so far. It has proved 
its point, but in so doing wrecked what 
stood to be a very profitable market. 
Now the committee in control of tin ap- 
parently is seeking better prices. 

Such are the conclusions to be drawn 
from the action of the international com- 
mittee which, at its meeting in London 
on Monday, cut shipping quotas of pro- 
ducing areas to 80% of basic tonnages 
for the second quarter of 1940. The 
quotas for the first quarter of the year 
have been 120%, and the figure fre- 
quently had been adjusted—usually up- 
ward—in the earlier months of the war. 

At the outbreak of war, England 
clamped a lid of £230 a long ton on tin 
(the top price which had been self-im- 
posed by the cartel for some time previ- 
ously). But that maximum applied only 
to metal for the mother country, and 
prices in other parts of the world shot up 
from around 49¢ a lb. New York to 
approximately 75¢. The cartel, to end 
the scare, started boosting quotas. Suc- 











Have you heard... 


Seventeen master minds got together and out of 


them came the 


HANDBOOK OF 
ADVERTISING 


Edited by Weiss, Kendall and Larrabee 


In this book of 530 pages, you will find seventeen advertising and selling subjects 
handled by men and women whose names you will instantly recognize as experts, 
well qualified to discuss the topics assigned to them by the editors. 











Here are the names of the contributors: 


Elsie M. Rushmore 
Howard W. Dunk 
T. J. Leigh 


Frederick C. Kendall 
William T. Laing 
John Allen Murphy 


Harford Powel 
Deane Uptegrove 
Laurance B. Siegfried 


Jack J. Boyle L. J. Raymond Frank R. Coutant 

H. K. Boice E. B. Weiss Arnold Ross 

G. S. MeMillan C. B. Larrabee 

PS. Perhaps som: There are a lot of valuable thought-provoking ideas in this 
; oa 


> ot sam book. It will be worth vour while at least to see it for 10 days 





_migt se free examination. Just mail the coupon. No obligation to keep 
book the book if we have over-rated it. 
10 DAYS’ EXAMINATION ON APPROVAL—SEND THIS COUPON 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC... 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥.C. 
Send e Weiss, Kendall and Larrabe: Handbook of Advertising for 10 days’ examination on approval 
jays I will send $5 \ few t an retu book postpaid We pay postage on orders 
Soha ‘ter neamlenen 
Na 
Add ‘ and Sta 
P TOOT ECC Te ne Compans , : BW-3-2-4 
t k a va l S. and Canada only.) 
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cess of its efforts to reassure customy 
vouched for by recent tin prices in N 
York around 45¢ 

Now a 45¢ basis for tin in the Uy 
States wouldn't set the producers 


cheering even in peacetime. Moreo 
pegged price of £230 a long ton in I 


don was doubly unsatisfactory aft 
British pound plopped from ai 
$4.75 to $4. First break came wher 
British ministry 
price of the metal to drift—which 1 
that it would be allowed to go up. 1 


agreed to permit 


as the time drew near for the cartel « 
mittee to meet and discuss second q 
ter quotas, word got around that t 
would be a pretty sharp contractior 
Advices from abroad had indicated 
some time that the reduction in shipp 
quotas might be as drastic as from 120 
to 80%. However, many observers | 
felt that a cut to 100% would be s 
enough. As a result of this split in op 
ion, the metal markets were not entir 
prepared for this week’s slash to 80° 


May Be Aiming at £260 Level 
Announcement came after the clos 
the London Metal Exchange on Mond 
In unofficial trading on the “outs 
later in the day, quotations jumped 
£254 a long ton, a gain of £94 from fi 
prices at the end of the preceding wer 
Similarly, in New York, quotations wv 
up approximately 14¢, to 474¢ a lb 
Monday. Even so, the London price 
well below its peak of £272, and the g: 
eral feeling is that the cartel desires 
further rise to somewhere around £26 
Major results which seem to be « 
pected from the quota cut—aside f: 
simply a rise in price—are the followir 
More remunerative returns for p 
ducing areas—largely British and Dut 
dependencies in the Far East and Bolliy 
More foreign exchange for British w 
measures and Dutch preparedness. 
Destruction of the incentive for ne 
rals to transship the metal to Britair 
enemies. This is to be achieved by « 
ting supplies into line with normal 
quirements of the neutrals that regula: 
are buyers 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Milwaukee Gets a Plan 


Wauen the Interstate Commerce Cor 
mission issued this week a final plan 
reorganization for the bankrupt Chicag 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroa 
the road became the third Class 1 car: 
to be given a big push by the ICC alo: 
route in as ma 


the reorganization 
months: the other two roads are the 4 
cago & North Western and the Misso 
Pacific. 

The Milwaukee’s plan paralleled tho- 
of the MOP and North Western in tha! 


both the common and preferred stock- 
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vere wiped out. This is the dras- 
tment the ICC has 
of bankrupt roads 
» by the Supreme Court in an in 
company after 
ms of their assets and prospec 


ace orded a 
(upheld in 


reorganization) , 


ning power showed that neither 
d far enough to cover the junior 
holders. Net effect of the ICC 
to reduce the road’s capitaliza- 

(from $744,700,000 to &548.- 
and its fixed 
from $23,700,000 


interest charges 


to $4,200,000) 


wider) 


~ 


\.G. & E. Simplification 
WiLe THE WRANGLING still went on this 
eek as to who should serve as a trustee 
receivership for the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co., a plan was proposed for the 
nital simplification of an A.G. & E. sub 
ing company. General Gas & Elec 
Co., the sub-holding company, has a 

un of its own for compliance with the 
ration provisions of the holding com 

nv law. The plan, put forth in an in- 
mal suggestion to the Securities and 
an A.G.&E 


e-president, would put General Gas & 


hange Commission by 


ectric in direct control of the operating 
ties it now controls through its two 
hsidiary holding companies. 


iutlook for Wheat 


\ RECENT WEEKS, one of the features of 
wheat market has been fair export 
‘s of the commodity to Russia, 
bly for reshipment 

spite this, however, the Department 

f Agriculture still expects that exports 
s season will total decidedly less than 


pre- 
to Germany. 


f of last year’s corresponding figure— 
5,000,000 bu. at the outside against 
1,000,000 bu. last year. About 33,000,- 
yi) of those expected 45,000,000 bu. had 
en exported through the middle of last 
nth. This leaves only 12,000,000 bu. 
he exported during the balance of the 
son. The reason for this, of course, is 
t the Department of Agriculture has 
spended (except for the Pacific North- 
the export wheat subsidy (BW- 
'J0.p48), under which, in a little 
ra year, Uncle Sam dumped some 
5.500,000 bu. of American wheat at a 


' of $83,000,000. 
\t the 


same time, the Department of 
lture looks for a domestic 
it carryover on July 1 next of 
nd 300,000,000 bu. This would com- 
e with a carryover of 254,000,000 bu 
‘ vear, and allows for a slightly smaller 
estic consumption of 670,000,000 bu 


now 


ire Output Rises 
MANUFACTURERS apparently are ex 
‘ng pretty brisk spring demand for 
roduct because they boosted pro 
in January to 4,976,548 casings 
's 11.1% above the previous month 
11.5% over the corresponding month 
the other hand, their 
ts in January, at 4,276,512 tires, 
lown 9.8% from December, al- 


io. On 


though thev ran fairly 


well ahead of a 
vear ago 

Drop in January shipments was en 
tirels due to the nature of the original 
markets, 

fewer tires than they did in 
Dealers, on the other hand, 
increased their takings 18.8% 
2,006,118 
Experience in the recent past indicates 


equipment automobile makers 
taking 31.1° 
Dec ember 
over the 
December figure of casings 


that the shipments to dealers represented 


substantially better than a normal sea 
sonal gain 

Original equipment shipments usually 
decline in January, but seasonal expecta 
tions are of less than usual value this 
vear due to the change in the date for 


introduction of new car models 


Help for Sugar 

Prices OF SUGAR in the 
markets have risen about 40% 

outbreak of the That is 
less as expected, because sugar estab 
lished itself 25 vears ago as a war baby, 
and even though conditions are quite dif 


world’s 
since the 


RAW 


war. more or 


ferent now, higher quotations are logical 
The one surprising thing, however, is 
that prices in the United States are as 


Vor ey and the Varkets 1 


low as before the war Thev lost most 
their September gain when the President 
suspended 19so quotas, and they did 


Wallace et this vea 


quota at 6,725,100 tons offi 


recover when Se 
Apparently 
cial circles in Washington think sugar 
is a little out of line, for t 
Secretary of Agriculture now has reduc 
the quota by 117, 
for 1940 
is to help domestic beet and cane grow 

Meanwhile, Con 


mestic beet and cane states are 


this country 


155 tons to 6.607,74 


His primary byl 


aim, presuma 


gressmen from the d 
trving t 
sugar law to help 
Latest doy 


seem to get 


amend the present 
their constituencies further 
is that toget hn 


thev can’t 


Bingo! 
On Mownpay 
trading on the 


of this week the volume of 
New York Stock Ex 
change dropped to the extraordinarily 
low total of 440,000 shares. On Tuesday 
one of the important Big Board houses 
Granberry & Co., 
picture for Wednesday afternoon. It pre 
sented U.S. Steel’s movie, “Steel—Man’s 


Servant.” And, as one wag put it, “That's 


announced a motion 


a new way of trving to get customers in 
What’s the matter with bingo?” 





Dated February |, 1940 


Dated February 1, 1940 


Interest 

Amoun Metarits Rate 
£3.500,.000 March 1, 1941 50%, 
3.300.000 March 1, 1942 
4.300.000 March 1, 1943 
3.500.000 March 1, 1944 
3.300.000 March 1, 1945 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 





Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
$30,000,000 


Consolidated Mortgage Twenty Year Sinking Fund 
3% Bonds, Series G 


PRICE 98° AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


$40,000,000 


Consolidated Mortgage Twenty-Five Year Sinking Fund 
3%% Bonds, Series H 


PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


$35,000,000 
Serial Debentures 


PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
FOR ALL MATURITIES 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation 


Due February 1, 1960 


Due February 


Ameoun 
63,500,000 
3.500.000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 


March 
March 
March 
March 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


























50 - Business Abroad 


MILLIONS AVAILABLE 





... for New Industrial Plants 
in New Jersey 


Do you need a new plant? \ bran h 
, 


plant? Want to expand or decentralize? 
@ Many small and medium sized com- 
panies answer “yes” to these questions 

but have postponed their expansion 
program because of depleted reserves 
which have resulted from the recent 
Federal undistributed profits tax. Nou 
New Jersey makes it possible for these 
sound companies to build immediately. 


e Through special arrangements with 
private financial interests millions of dol- 
lars are being made available for new 
plant construction or expansion of exist- 
ing facilities in New Jersey 


e Any manufacturer with a satisfactory 
record of earnings and good management 
can secure capital for new plants from 
these interests. Furthermore, not only is 
money available for building new plants 
for you, but for constructing plants for 
your occupancy on a lease and option-to- 
purchase basis. 


e Without obligation full information 
will be sent on request. Write New 
Jersey Council, Dept. B-4, State House, 
Trenton, N. J. Also ask for booklet, 
“New Industrial Digest of New Jersey.” 


NEW 








6 Reasons Why 1000 Indus- 
tries Started Operations 
in New Jersey Last Year 


1. NO STATE INCOME TAXES 
either personal or corporate. 


2. 175 different types of highly 
skilled labor who prize the 
right to work. 


3. Unparalleled transporta- 
tion facilities, by land, by air 
and by sea. 


1. A market of 23,000,000 peo- 
ple with 36°; of the country’s 
wealth within 24 hours de- 
livery distance of any part of 
the state. 
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A GOOD PLACE TO WORK... .TO LIVE. 
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A Gun or a Job 


English unemploymen) rise. 
but nation must s00n) marsha 
man-power for essential work, 


Lonnon (Cable) —Excluding ID 


contingents, there will pro 


around 2,500,000 men in th 
services by the end of 1940, 
1,000,000 today, and the gover 
have to come to final grips 
problem of organizing product 
ties for civil needs, arms, an 
exports. At the same time 
tions which will result from 
able contraction in unessentia 
supplies, particularly in sery 
have to be minimized 

It was with these facts in 
Winston Churchill called for 
women to work in war indust 
there is little doubt that keep 


total number of conscripts in 


] . . 
| will require far more than 


women workers. There are alrea 
000 women in paid employment 
London Economist estimates 
tween three million and_ fo 
girls, widows, and wives are 


now and available in an eme ree 


Criticism from the Farmers 

Flare-ups against the Food M 
this week by spokesmen for B 
farmers highlight the extent 
wartime measures have alre 
croached on private economy 
that many farmers are being 
give up their profitable sicle-ling 
in animal husbandry and _ po 
cause of the feedstuffs shortage 
agricultural associations to be 
spokenly critical. The goverm 
been able to assure only 66 
normal vearly feedstuffs supp 
hopes to use surplus potato pro« 
an alternative. 

The Food Ministry, which 
dles 85° of England’s food 
attempting to prevent a_ price 
food costs, not only by rationing 
such as butter, bacon, and ham 
by spending about £58,000,000 
on subsidies to producers of flo 
meat, and milk. 

The cost of living, according 
Ministry of Labor, increased 12 
September to December, 1939 
raises have amounted to m 
£1,000,000 per week since the war beg 
But without the governmental s 
bread would now cost about 3¢ ! 
loaf, milk would cost 2¢ per 
and the price for domestic mea 
average about 4¢ per !b. more 

In the unrationed and compa 
uncontrolled retail industry, tr: 
tivity jumped more than 30° 
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mber to December, 1939. General 
sale prices have increased 20% 
nee the war began. 
\ 157,000 increase in the number of 
:ployed for January, a rise which 
cancels the reductions made in Novem- 
» and December, was accounted for in 
part by low activity in the build- 
ndustry. There is always a big sea- 
onal increase in unemployment in Janu- 
arv in that industry, but it had already 
heen hard hit by a slacking off in civil 
building after the start of the war. 
Contractors’ associations are agitating 
for government appropriations for build- 
ing “in order not to dissipate the re- 
sources of this great industry.” The only 
official response so far has been the an- 
nouncement this week that the govern- 
nent will distribute its contracts among | 
he smaller firms. Most experts expect 
e building § industry’s — technicians, 
skilled and unskilled labor to be brought 
into line for Britain’s essential war work 
as the army continues to increase its | 
fighting strength. 


be 


I 
‘ 
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New Axis Trade Pact 


Revised agreement designed | 
to facilitate exchange of Italian 
food, German machinery. 


Bertin (Cable)—Conclusion of a new 

trade agreement with Italy, which is | 
Germany's first source for imports and 

the third largest German export market. 

has made Berlin diplomats jubilant. 

They hint that the revised agreement 

provides for large Italian food shipments 

in return for German machinery and 

talk little about the fact that Italy is | 
unable to supply essential raw materials 

other than sulfur except by re-exporting 

shipments which must pass the vigilant 

eye of the Allies. 

The weather made more important 
news, Just a week before the opening of | 
the Leipzig Fair, the two-month freeze- 
ip was ended and the average German 
was encouraged to feel that the rigors 
of cold weather were behind him. 

Despite official efforts to give the trade 
fair the appearance of a peacetime exhibi- 


shortages, and reduced train services 
are all bound to jeopardize the volume 
of trading and the attendance. However, 
the re-opening of the internal waterways, 


ice-locked for eight weeks, will relieve | 


the congestion on the railroads to some 

extent. As a matter of fact, resumption 

of Rumanian oil shipments via the Dan- | 
ube is expected shortly. 


Tight Grip on Construction 


(he long winter has contracted the | 


expected summer building season and 
Berlin has called for the maximum util- 
‘ation of materials, machines, and labor 

essential projects. Dr. Todt, the 


ion, the only foreign participants will | 
se the European neutrals. Rationing, | 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1939 


HE 93rd Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

covering operations for 1939 will be presented to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting on April 9, 1940. Total operating revenues 
increased $70,546,537 or 19.6% over 1938. Operating expenses 
increased $49,853,592 or 19.4%. Net income was $32,032,525 as con 
pared with $11,046,100 in 1938. Surplus was $23,177,686 equal t 
3.52% ($1.76 per share) upon the outstanding Capital Stock (par $50) 


as compared with 0.46% (23¢ per share) in 1938 
OPERATING RESULTS 190399 
‘ 
Torat Oprratinc Revenues were $430, 
Torat Operratinc Expenses were 
Leavinc Net Revenue prom Ramway Operations of 
Taxes amounted to 


Hire or Equipment AND Jomnt Faciurry Rents were 
Leavinc Net Ranway Operatinc Income of 


Income FROM INVesTMENTS AND Orner Sources was 


Macinc Gross Income of 


Fixep Cuarces, Curerry Rentars Pain to Lease 
Roaps, AND INTeRest ON THE Company's Dest 


Leavinc Net Income of 


APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND Ornuer Funps, ct 


Surpius 


A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) was paid December 18, 193 
and charged to Income as against a dividend of 1°} ($.s0 per share 
which was paid December 20, 1938 and charged to Profit and Loss 
} 


The Management, through the press, has kept the stockholder 


informed as to the earnings and finances of the Company, and the 


progress made in improving the service. The security holders, th 

public and the employees have been extremely helpful, and it is through 
such cooperation that your Company is able to give good service, pay 
good wages, meet its obligations and pay dividends 


M. W. CLEMENT, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


TRAVEL AND SHIP VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockhoiders can obtain copys of the Annual Report from 


J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Reich’s “Building Dictator,” has ex- 
pressly forbidden the start of any new 
building projects without special per- 
mission. 

Although building activity in general 
was reduced at the start of the war, a 
significant reversal in planned policy for 
one building supply industry was 
ordered last week. The glass industry, 
whose output was officially curtailed 
50% to be in line with expected building 
activity reductions, has been told to go 
ahead at full capacity. “Guided by 
quite different considerations, based on 
experiences of the Polish campaign,” the 
government now wants large stocks of 
window glass for possible emergency use. 

Another wartime task, maximum pro- 
duction of glass jars, had already been 
assigned to the glass industry. Glass 
jars will replace the tin can in a large 
part during the coming preserving season 
for fruit and vegetables, thus freeing for 
war use a valuable and hard-to-get metal. 


Shakeup in Russia? 
Economic sins are counted 


as workers in 113,000 factory and 
office units vote in party election. 


Moscow (Cable) — The Communist 
Party with its 2,750,000 members runs 
Russia. Hence the importance of the 
current party election by secret  ballot- 
ing, the second of its kind since 1917. 
Phe contest involves 113,000 factory and 
office units. They will elect about 600,000 
party functionaries ranging from the 
lowliest local chiefs up to the supreme 
Central Committee 

In the present campaign there is in- 
tense feeling against some of the old offi- 
cials. For example, the commissariat of 
the chemical industry failed to meet its 
program last year. Party members 
severely criticize the commissariat lead- 
ership for “bad work in failure to check 
up the execution of orders, gross breaches 
of state discipline, and failure to carry 
out government objectives.” 

The elections are expected to show a 
heavy turnover in functionaries. How- 
ever, the opposition is to personalities 
only. Apparently the belief in party poli- 
cies and in the Moscow leadership is as 
vehement as ever. 

The entire Soviet Union applauds pub- 
lic projects undertaken by collective 
farmers during the slack months. 
Pravda (“Truth”) reports that 40,000 
collectivists of the Samarkand and 
Bukara districts have begun construction 
of the Kurgan reservoir, that next month 
100,000 will participate. A thousand col- 
lective farmers are working on the 
Opochka highway in the Kalinin district. 
Another 3,600 are building roads near 
Kizlvar in the Caspian district. A 79- 
kilometer addition to the Feieghan Canal 
was completed not long ago by 30,000 
farmers. 
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REGULATIONS + WAR ORDERS * 


TRADE CONDITION 





Refugee Industries 


Firms coming from Europe 
are locating mostly in eastern 
states. Several in textile field. 


Go p fleeing to this country from Europe 
frequently makes the headlines. Less at- 
tention is paid refugee industries which 
represent job-making, productive invest- 
ment. A check-up by Business Week 
indicates that most of these migrants 
have set up in the eastern states. So far 
the number of refugee factories isn’t 
large enough to cause patriotic concern. 

Most important is Bata shoe manu- 
facturing plant at Beleamp, Md. (BW— 
{ug12°39,p33). The site includes 2,000 
acres and plans provide ultimately for a 
plant employing 10,000 with a typical 
Bata village of workers’ homes. Bata 
interests continue operation in what was 
Czechoslovakia but will depend largely 
on the Maryland plant to supply U.S. 
and South American demand. 

Another refugee shoe company is re- 
ported by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. It is the Sun Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. The owners came from Ger- 
many. The plant began making Mexican 
sandals in the fall of 1938. The line has 
since been expanded to include women’s 
shoes, bicycle shoes, and other specialties. 
Some 140 workers are employed. 


Hosiery and Braid Products 
Several of the new enterprises are in 
the textile industries. A Lawrence, Mass., 
acquisition is the Marum Knitting Mills. 
It is owned and operated by Julius Stern 


and Arnold Marum, who formerly 
hosiery plant in Sobernheim, Ger 
Their product is cable-stitch hosi: 
tvpe formerly imported by Am 
After two years of operation thy 
pany has 40 machines working 24 
a day and employs 70 persons 

Last July the Massachusetts 1 
Co. began operations in Fall River 
These interests have six plants in | 
of which the Austrian and Czechos 
ian units have been closed. The cor 
produces hosiery and hand woven 
It employs 75 workers 

Continental Elastic Co., New Be: 
Mass., also began operations last 
It makes elastic braid, has 50 emp) 
The original plant was in Switz 


New Jersey Goes after Industries 

Minnesota’s Resources Comn 
lists the Block-Heller Co. as 
moved from Germany to Minnea; 
It makes dress shirts. Some Swedish 
cerns have hinted that they might e- 
lish branches in Minnesota. 

When Prague got too hot, the ke 
Metal and Chemical Co. reestablished 
self at Edgewater, N. J. It makes { 
for cigaret lighters. The New J 
Council has consistently sought new 
dustries from war-worried Europe. I 
ports that the Success Publishing C 
Amsterdam (magazines and books 
decided to locate in New Jersey but 
not yet picked its town. Also the « 
cil is working on a Czechoslovakian 
manufacturing company, a Polish cl 
ical company and two British prosp 

Nestle’s Milk Co. (Swiss) opened « 








Nobody Scoops 


News-gathering has been made sim- 
ple, if unexciting, by the British 
Ministry of Information. Reporters 
wait patiently in the press room of 


Anybody Here 





British Press Com 


the London Information Office, unt! 


an alarm bell rings, when they lir 
up and each receive an identi 
copy of the latest news release. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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At Home 


War Orders 
coorpinatep British and 
hasing Commissions have officially 

roborated the month-old report that 


French 





\llies are preparing to spend about 
illion dollars on additional war 
ers here. The announcement explains 
nt federal activity to iron out ma- 
e tool industry bottlenecks and give 
rity on orders from aircraft manu- 
facturers. Allied spokesmen here admit 
that 750% of their requirements are air- 
planes and parts 
\merican aircraft manufacturers had 
, $680,000,000 backlog at the start of 
1940. The Anglo-French intention to 
yuy all the planes which can be pro- 
iuced after American military and civil 
requirements are met is expected to re- 
sult in close cooperation among the 
manufacturers, the utilization of more 
nass production methods, standardiza- 
tion of parts, and an increased amount 
ff sub-contracting in order to release 
the major plants for assembly work. 
But one of the most important factors 
n the industry’s ability to meet the 
\llies’ new demands will rest upon com- 
panies’ decisions to expand or not to 
expand their existing plant facilities. 


Trade Conditions 
SEVERAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES are inter- 
ested in buying American or Canadian 
womotives. Iran is in the market for 
4 engines; Turkey, 50 or more; and 
Egypt, 20 Brazil, Greece, 
Spain, and France are also potential 


or more 


buyers. 

Although Australia is anxious to con- 
serve dollar exchange, war needs caused 
the Commonwealth to relax its import 
restrictions on American cotton this 
week. A few days earlier, the United 
States and England announced the ex- 
tension until September of the barter 
pact whereby American cotton is ex- 
changed for British rubber 


Shipping 


Ix nepLyiNG to a question in the House 
of Commons, Sir John Gilmour, British 





The War Week in Business 


Minister of Shipping admitted that ne 


| 
gotiations between England and the 
United States were being carried on to 
supplant British ships on “safe” routes 
with American bottoms. The British 
ships released would then be used for 


vovages within the combat zone, 


Air Transport 

Arren Mar. 15, Pan American Airways 
fiving boats will skip Bermuda and fly 
directly from the United States to 
Horta, Azores. British censorship of 
American mail will thus be avoided. In 
the six weeks since censorship was in- 
stituted at Bermuda, 18,000 Ib. of mail 
have been detained. Official Pan Amer- 
ican reasons for the 2,397 mi. hop from 
American to Portuguese soil: better 
weather conditions and better weather 
reports since two Coast Guard cutters 
were assigned to mid-Atlantic duty. 


—And Abroad 


Sweden 
from Sweden has 
control 


FuiGHT OF CAPITAI 
resulted in strict 
over foreign exchange in order to in- 
sure sufficient sums for vital imports 


government 


and war materials purchases abroad. 


Rumania 

Freicut nates have been upped 12 to 
40% by the government on all exports 
except grain. The increase will par- 
ticularly hit German shipments of 
Rumanian oil and a protest from Berlin 
is expected. Meanwhile, it is reported 
that France and Rumania have reached 
a “secret” agreement which is believed 
to offer Rumania armaments in return 
for assurances Germany will not get 
special concessions on Rumanian oil 


Holland 


Tue Dutcu 40-year 4¢; loan which was 
weeks ago by Dutch 

(BW—Feb17' 40,p57) 
has been passed and is already over- 
subscribed. Fearful that the offer would 
not be taken up, the government inti- 
mated a 37 forced loan would be 
raised in event of failure. 


pondered two 
parliamentarians 








fees in Stamford, Conn., last fall. An 
ficial declares that this office “merely 
ries on part of the administrative 
functions of our enterprise and is not 
meerned with production and distribu- 


hon 


Bacon Is in Politics 


Dominion reduces imports 
of L.S. pork. Business in Canada 


passes all-time high. 
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1 ore a Se 


WELCOME 
EMERALOVILLE — 


THE BUSTLESS CITY 


= 


INDUSTRY CLEANS HOUSE 
FOR HEALTH AND PROFIT 


Modern industry prevents air-contamina- 
tion for moral and monetary reasons—for 
the elimination of hazards to health and 
property, and for the recovery of fugitiv: 
values in production operations. Both ob- 
jectives are successfully and economically 
attained by Multiclones. 


Multiclones are the original small tube me- 
chanical dust collectors with top efficienc: 
because of their exclusive features devel- 
oped by years of operation and experience 

They are compact, all metal, fire-proof, have 
no moving parts and nothing to clean, wear 
out or replace. They approach theoretical 
collection efficiency, require less power and 
occupy less space. They are available for an 

gas volume, from a few c.f.m. to hundreds 
of thousands. 


Multiclones are performing at 90 to 99 
over-all efficiency in cleaning all kinds of 
gases carrying suspended solids down to the 
lower micron sizes. 


Clean plants are signs of our progressive 
times and Multiclones are helping mak 
plants clean. 


Designers and Builders of the only con 
plete line of Electrical and Mechanica 
equipment for the control of dust, fog 
fume and mist. 


hure giving Malr ” 
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WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
1016 West 9th Street, Los Angeles, California 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 


PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


PIONEERS IN DUST and FUME CONTROL 


may Ortawa (Business Week Bureau) —An 


election impends, so the government has 


In addition to concerns which 
we fled Europe because of fear or op- 
pression, there are those whose natural 
«pansion demands American representa- 
n. Examples in this category are the 
mbined Chemical Corp., and Roland 
Works, Inc., Wilmington, Del. They pro- 
cuee coal tar derivatives and are 
branches of Holland companies. Wilming- 
ton plants were established to take het- 
ter care of American demand. 


heeded rural protests against increased 
imports of U. S. hogs. The Bacon Board 
has blocked the flood of American pork, Multiclone installation in crusher plant clean- 
which reached 10,000,000 Ib. in January. | ing vented air and collecting metallic values. 


Under the new import licenses monthly Capacity—2,000 ¢.f.m. 


totals will be held to not more than | mM ULTI CLO n E 


1,626,679 Ibs. 
DUST COLLECTORS 


Only Canada’s bacon can be sent to 
Britain under the agreement, which re- | 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. ccooue 
Avency—BATTEN, Barton, Dcrstine & O8- 
BORN, INC 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC.... 9 
doency—MarscuaLk & Pratt, INO 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATIN CO., INC.....55 
fgency——-KeNyon & Eckuarpt, Ina 


LANE-WELLS CO... .-. «1... 0000s Ceccecce coveesdt 
igeney——-Ture McCarty Co, 
P. R. MALLORY & CO........... ccccccoe 


Agency—TuHe AITEIN- “KYNETT Co. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC...........e00e 48 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.......19 
igeney—Younea & Repioam, Inc 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y.. .23 


4gorney——CALKINS & HOLDEN 


NATIONAL BOARD or FIRE unoEn- 
WRITERS ee 


4qency—GRARE- Maneros IN 


NEENAH PAPER CO.. ° -+ +38 
Agency—PACKARD ADVPRTISING SERVICE 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL... ~+. 0 
Agency—Cnas. DaLtas Reacn Co 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO.......2 
Agency Horcesk & Co 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO.......-. 4 
4gency-—PLaTT-Forres, INO 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO.............. St 
4uency Ar Pari. Lerron Co, Ixc 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP... 1 


4gency—J. STING GeTcnety, Inc. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION....... 30 
Agency——Rocue, WILLIAMS & CUNNYNG 
HAM Né 
THE POSTAGE METER CO. .. 


fgency—L. E. MoGivena & CO INc. 


S. K. F. INDUSTRIES, INC...... 2... . crc nune 3 
ivency MarscuaLk & Pratr, Ine 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO ..49 
ency—ALBER FRANK—GUENTHER Law, 
IN« 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA. ..37 


TODD CO., INC. ee 3rd Cover 
4oency--THE MERRILL ANDERSON CO 


TOWMOTOR, INC. ° er 
4gency—THe CARPENTER APVERTISING CO 


TRAIN-AUTO SERVICE cccccedae 
4gency——REINCKE-ELLIS-YOUNGGREEN & 
FINN, Ine 


VAUGHAN MOTOR CO... coccccl® 
Avency——Bearmont & Houman, INO, 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 8 
Agency——WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORP........ or) 
Agency-——Tue McCarty Co. 


WHITING CORP... ... 2... ccrcccccctccees err) 
Agency-——Tus FENSHOLT CO, 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC..........+.+. ove 0 


Agency—James G. Lamp Co. 


YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO.. .28, 29 
Agency—REDFIELD-JOHNSTONB, INC, 
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quires huge exports. American pork 
ucts were brought in to supply 
ficiency for Canadian  consun 
These imports were considered so 
able that shortly before the red 
was ordered the federal revenue «: 
ment was considering the allowa: 
duty drawbacks on them. 

American farmers should count 
10 before voicing resentment. The 
vote is all important in the appro: 
general election. After the voting 
26) restrictions on pork imports n ' 
modified. 

Due largely to the war, Canadia 
ness activity has surpassed the pr: 
all-time high of early 1929. For t! 
time in many years textile mills 
capacity. Reasons are the withdray 
British competition and the handi: 

U. S. producers of the 10% ex 
discount. 


Business with Britain Gains 


Some Dominion industries have 
retarded by lack of overseas shi; 
space on non-war products. However, « 
ports to the United Kingdom in Ja: 
gained $14,000,000 over the same 1 
of 1939. During the first five war mi: 
total Canadian exports increased 574 
900,000 to $460,200,000. But this 
ing does not reflect the flood of d 
fied British war orders talked of last 

The government is alloting con! 
to Canadian yards for 28 mine sw: 
to cost $620,000 each. This is an it 
the $50,000,000 shipbuilding progr: \ 
$30,000,000 order is reported read 
placement with the Aluminum Cor 
of Canada which has vastly increas: 

capacity (BW—FebI17'40,p52). 7 
supposed to be for airplane plates. | 
and General Motors are said to ha 
ceived orders for 1,600 infantry 
port trucks each from the Ottawa 
ernment. Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., Ft. Li 
Ontario, which recently receive 
2,000,000 plane order from the 
dian government, has received an 
tional order for spare parts w! 
equivalent to 100 planes. Fleet is on 
the companies in Canadian Asso 
Aircraft. 


Tourists’ Dollars Will Do Duty 


Author-ties expect increased dema 
during the next few months on Canada’s 
333,000,000 bu. wheat surplus. In this 
market Australia is likely to be the 
competitor. 

Authorities have reemphasized the *- 
vere penalties for failure to pay the 10 
premium on American dollars, This ' 
practical solicitude for tourists whose ¢ 
lars are expected to help Canada 
the war. 

The Quebec Transportation Commi~ 
sion has ruled that it is “not 
public interest” for merchandise to travel 
by truck between New York and M 
real. Hereafter such freight mus 
moved by rail. 
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American Institution 


FroM TIME TO TIME we hear a lot about 
e merits and demerits of advertising 
gs practiced by American business. But 
whatever may be said of its pros and 
no one can doubt its pervasive in- 

nee in the American scene. 

For example, the New York Herald- 
Tribune recently carried in a Sunday 
sue a special rotogravure section de- 
voted to advertising for the benefit of 
the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children. In this section various workers 

behalf of the benefit, posed as models 
to advertise a wide variety of products, 
ranging all the way from milk and gas- 
oline to swanky jewelry and snappy 
hair-dos. And the very same day, a de- 
partment store was advertising fabrics 
for women’s wear, printed with the well- 
advertised trademarks of typical Ameri- 
can business houses. 

\dvertising is a distinctive American 
institution. It is so because it is a logical 
nstrument contrived to cope with the 
listinctive American problems of produc- 
on and selling. It has been developed 
» meet a social need and today adver- 
sers and advertising men are becoming 
nore and more conscious of the social 
responsibilities involved in its use. 


That Gold 


E\VERYONE KNows that a sizable pot of 
gold lies buried at the Kentucky end of 
the New Deal rainbow. Lately, the pun- 

s are becoming concerned about this 
Not in a for it—but 
rather in an effort what 

uuld do with it now that we have it. 
Part of their problem has to do with 


treasure, search 


to decide we 


ts effect on current finance. 

\ concise statement of how the gold 
reserve now works is submitted by Frank 
F. Brooks, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Pittsburgh to his share- 
holders in his annual report. With slight 
abridgment, Mr. Brooks puts it thus: 

“One of the problems foremost in the 

nds of bankers these days is that of 
the swollen volume of bank reserves that 
Federal Reserve banks are now carrying 
to their credit. The bank reserve prob- 

| arises mainly from the abnormal ac- 
mulation of gold in this country. The 
roposition is hard for most persons to 
nderstand. They know that gold is not 
circulation, that it is not in the vaults 
' hanks; that it is all in the possession 
{ the United States, and that most of 
‘is buried in the ground somewhere in 
Kentucky. This being the case, how can 
and how does it enter into the reserves 
| banks. 

“The process by which gold comes into 
‘te possession of the government, and 

so extends bank reserves, involves a 


few technical steps, partly the result of 
custom and partly the result of law and 
regulation. In simple terms, these steps 
are as follows: 

1. The Treasury takes possession of 
the gold and issues a check in payment 

2. The check is deposited by its recipi 
ent at his bank which gives him credit in 
his deposit account. 

(Imported gold may be consigned to 
an American bank and credited to the 
sender as a deposit before it goes to the 
Treasury .—Ed.) 

3. The bank deposits the check in the 
Federal Reserve Bank and receives credit 
in its reserve account. 

4. The Federal Reserve Bank charges 
the check to the balance which the Treas- 
ury maintains with it. 

5. The Treasury replenishes this bal 
ance by depositing Gold Certificates in 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 

“At the conclusion of these five steps, 
the matter stands as follows: 

“The Treasury has possession of the 
gold, the bank deposits and bank reserves 
have both been increased by the amount 
of the gold, and the Treasury’s balance, 
reduced by the purchase of the gold, has 
been restored by the deposits of Certifi- 
cates issued against the gold.” 


The Good Old Days 


ELSEWHERE IN HIS REPORT, Mr. Brooks 
sounds the following caution to those 
who may just be waiting for “the good 
old days” 

“Continual change and evolution are 
necessary in institutions that are to sur- 
vive in the new conditions, so radically 
different from those existing up to ten 
years ago. It may be comfortable, but it 
is dangerous to rest secure in the convic- 
tion that these are distorted times which 
in some way or other will soon give way 
to a return of the old familiar condi- 
tions. The old conditions may not return 
just as we have dreamed them.” 


Factory Designers 

In tHe January 27 issue, Business 
Week published one of its Reports to 
Executives on the subject “Factories for 
the ’Forties.” In connection with its re- 
view of modern industrial building prac- 
tice, the report contained a list of archi- 
tects and engineers whose exceedingly 
broad and specialized experience in this 
field would qualify them to supplement 
the necessarily condensed information 
contained in the report. From this list, it 
now appears, one name was inadver 
tently omitted: it is that of The Ballinger 
Company, Architects and Engineers, of 
105 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, who 
over many years have designed large 


| 
| 
| 


j 


numbers of industrial plants for a wide | 


W.T.C, 


variety of industries. 





| Will Buy or Invest 
In a Business 


I will buy or invest in a business 
doing from $50,000 to $500,000 an 
nually, provided its character is 
such that I can also invest my in 
terest, enthusiasm and demonstrat 
ed knowledge of sales and promo 
tional work. 

I am an individual approaching 
middle age, of independent means, 
who seeks an absorbing interest 
as much as a sound, legitimate bus 
iness. I may find my objective: 

(1) In an established business 

requiring the stimulus of 

ideas as well as financial backing 

(2) In a new industry past the 

experimental stage that 

aid to realize its possibilities. 

The business should be capable 
of handling from a Boston head- 
quarters. 


new 


needs 
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DON'T BE 
TIRED! 


Fagged out night after night? Quick lifts only 
pick you up to let you down harder. The sure 
way to fight fatigue is to increase your end 
ance! Do it by this new method that works 
for most people...both men and women 

Just drink 4 envelopes Knox Gelatine 
daily for 2 weeks...then 2 a day for 2 week 
After that, drink as required. 

Drink it regularly. Keep a supply in your 
bathroom. Drink in the morning when you 
get up, again at night...and don’t jorget 

Cost? Less than a pack of cigarettes a da 

Plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine (U.S.P.) 
is the only gelatine proved to increase endur- 
ance. Bacteriologically controlled to stand- 
ards higher than certified milk. Sealed in 
sanitary envelopes, protected until you use 
them. Buy the familiar 4-envelope package, 
or the new 32-envelope money-saving pack- 
age. Ask your grocer or write Knox Gelatine 
Also send for Bulletin E. Knox Gelatine, 
Johnstown, N. Y. Dept. 82. 

HOW TO DRINK: Empty 1 env. (44 pkg.) Knox 
Gelatine in % glass of water or fruit juic« 

not iced. Let liquid absorb gelatine. Stir brisk - 
ly, drink quickly. If it thickens, stir again. 

















the 
how business is doing. In- 


The 
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side, Business Week’s Editors tell 


thermometer on cover 


why . . . and what's ahead for 
business. 








IN ST.LOUIS STAY AT 


Hotel Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 
GOOD FOOD ano REAL SERVICE 
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“Modern Pioneers” 


W ues THE National Association of Manufacturers 
paused in its celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of the American patent system this week 
to honor the living American inventors “who have con- 
tributed new jobs, new industries, and higher stand- 
ards of living through their inventions and discover- 


, 


ies on the frontiers of industry” its finger was laid on 
the key to the American way of living. 

Most American of all of us, if we read the national 
tradition aright, is the inventor. His contribution to 
the national progress, more than any other, involves 
at the outset the exercise of that individual initiative 
which we like to think of as the hallmark of Ameri- 
canism and to which we chiefly credit our progress. 
Its utilization demands that individual organizing 
genius of which we are equally boastful to bring about 
the cooperation of the far-flung mass production and 
distribution facilities needed to spread the fruits of 
modern invention. 

N.A.M. referred to the inventors it honored as 
“modern pioneers” and compared their achievements 
“in the wilderness of science and technology” to those 
of the pioneering settlers who won the West. The 
comparison is, indeed, apt, but it can also be said 
that the inventors, the machine-makers, have always 
been the real pioneers; that, unless they had come first 
with their new tools, the West would not have been 
won. For, in truth, we have always ridden on the 


shoulders of the inventors. 


How rast and how far we shall ride from this point 
on depends a great deal on how well we assimilate not 
only the inventor’s products but another contribution 
which he has to make to American life. 

Successful invention is the reward of clear-sighted- 
ness, the fruit of open-minded experimentation, the 
result of a willingness to be guided by the rigorous law 
of cause and effect. There is no place in the modern 
laboratory for the dream of a philosopher’s stone, no 
vocation for the man who argues from prejudice, no 
defense for opinion against fact. If we fail to take 
over the inventor’s methods as well as his products, 
to absorb his passion for objectivity and his determi 
nation to be sure of one step before taking the next— 
yet always to look ahead to the next—we will not get 
the best part of what he has to give us. It was well 
said at the Waldorf on Tuesday night that, in honor 
ing inventors, business was honoring the spirit and 
the technique of accomplishment that lie behind what 


they have done. 































On the application of this spirit and this tec! 
great business enterprises have been founded in t}y 
United States under the protection of a patent s) 
that is an essential factor in the progress of ou 
vate enterprise economy. Today we hear—and ther 
was talk at the N.A.M. celebration—of plans to 
change this system. One sweeping proposal emanates 
from the Department of Justice and has been sub 
mitted to Congress for “immediate action” by Chai 
man O’Mahoney of the Temporary National Feo 
nomic Committee with the approval of that committe 
This would make it unlawful to sell or assign a patent 
or to grant any license on any condition which would 
restrict the licensee in respect to price, quantity of 
production, the purpose for which the patent may lx 
used, or the geographical area in which it may lx 
sold. Penalty for violation would be forfeiture of th 


patent. 


wa THE BUSINESS MEN who gathered at the Waldorf 
this week such a proposal seems to arise from errone- 
ous views as to the rights created by a patent, from 
failure to distinguish between patent rights and the 
rights created by agreements relating to them, and 
from a mistaken assumption that patents are not 
subject to the anti-trust laws. To business men gen 
erally it will seem strange to think that Congress 
could, without careful examination, touch what must 
be recognized as the very heart of our principle of 
progress through private initiative. 

A great deal has been made of the comparison 
between the reward to the old pioneer in the title to 
the homestead created by his labors and the reward 
to the “moderf pioneer” in the limited letters patent 
issued to protect the idea or device that he has cr 
ated. However, there is far more to this issue than 
preserving the monetary incentive to invention. What 
we are dealing with is the whole American system. 
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